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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Ricnarps. The committee will come to order, please. 
We have for consideration this morning S. 3481, 
(The text follows:) 


[S. 3481, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 
AN ACT To amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “foreign Service 
Act Amendments of 1956’’. 

Sec. 2. Section 411 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the second sentence of that section and substituting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘“The per annum salaries of chiefs of mission within each class 
shall be as follows: Class 1, $27,500 per annum; class 2, $25,000; class 3, $22,500; 
and elass 4, $20,000.” 

Sec. 3. Section 412 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 412. There shall be ten classes of foreign Service officers, including the 
classes of career ambassador and of career minister. The per annum salary of 
a career amvassador shall be $20,000. The per annum salary of a career minister 
shall be $17,500. The per annum salaries of Foreign Service officers within each 
of the other classes shall be as follows: 


‘Class 1__ $14,600 $15,000 $15,400 $15,800 $16,200 $16,600 $17, 000 
Class 2_ 12, 600 12, 900 13, 200 13, 500 13, 800 14, 100 14, 400 
Class 3__ 10, 600 10, 900 11, 200 11, 500 11, 800 12, 100 12, 400 
Class 4__ 9, 000 9, 250 9, 500 9, 750 10, 000 10, 250 10, 500 
Class 5- 7, 400 7, 650 7, 900 8, 150 8, 400 8, 650 8, 900 
Class 6 6, 100 6, 300 6, 500 6, 700 6, 900 7, 100 7, 300 
Class 7__ 5, 100 5, 250 5, 400 5, 550 5, 700 5, 850 6, 000 
Class 8__ 4,300 | 4, 450 4, 600 1, 750 4, 900 5, 050 5, 200 


5, 350.” 


Sec. 4. Section 414 (a) of such Act is amended by striking out the word ‘“‘six 
and inserting the word ‘‘eight’’ in lieu thereof; and by striking out the number ‘‘6”’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the number ‘‘8’’. 

Sec. 5. Section 516 of such Act and the heading thereto is amended by striking 
the words ‘‘class 6’’ wherever they appear therein and inserting the words “‘class 
8’ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 6. Section 517 of such Act and the heading thereto is amended by striking 
the heading thereto and substituting in lieu thereof ‘‘Admission to classes 1 to 7, 
inclusive’’; by striking in the aforementioned section the number ‘‘6’’ wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof the number ‘‘8’’; by striking out in 
the aforementioned section the number ‘“5’’ wherever it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof the number ‘‘7’’; and by deleting the second sentence of 
section 517. 

Src. 7. Section 634 (b) of such Act is amended by striking the words ‘‘classes 
4 or 5’’, and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘classes 4, 5, 6 or 7’’; by striking 
the words ‘‘class 4’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘classes 4 or 5’’; and by 
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or the words “class 5’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘classes 6 
and 7’’. 

Sec. 8 Section 635 of such Act and the heading thereto and section 637 (a) of 
such Act are amended by striking the number ‘“‘6’’ wherever it appears therein 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the number ‘‘8’’. 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 821 (a) of such Act is amended by striking the word ‘“‘thirty”’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘thirty-five’. 

(b) Seetion 821 (b) of such Act is amended by striking the phrase “for the five 
years next preceding his retirement’’ and inserting in lieu thereof “for his highest 
five consecutive years of service’. 

Sec. 10. Section 871 of such Act is amended by striking the word “thirty” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘‘thirty-five’’. 

Sec. 11. Section 902 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 902. The Secretary may, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
make an allotment of funds to any post to defray the unusual expenses incident 
to the operation and maintenance of official residences suitable for principal 
representatives of the United States at that post.”’ 

Sec. 12. Section 921 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 921. (a) The Secretary may, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
establish and maintain Government-operated commissary and mess services at 
posts abroad, and he may authorize and assist in the establishment, maintenance, 
and operation, by officers and employees of the Service, of non-Government 
operated commissary and mess services, including the furnishing of space, utilities, 
material, stocks, supplies, equipment, or services. Reimbursement shall be 
made for all space, utilities, material, stocks, supplies, equipment, or services 
furnished to both types of facilities, and shall be deposited into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. However, in the discretion of the Secretary, space, 
utilities, or services, other than full time services, may be furnished without 
reimbursement. Further, reimbursement shall not be required whenever the 
Secretary shall certify that substantial losses have been suffered by such com- 
missaries or mess services as a direct result of destructive forces of nature, armed 
conflict, civil strife, or other causes beyond the control of the officers and employees 
concerned. Necessary sites, buildings, and equipment may be acquired, and 
construction, alterations, and repairs may be provided, for the purposes of this 
section, in accordance with the provisions of the Foreign Buildings Act, 1926, as 
amended (22 U. 8. C. 292-300). 

‘‘(b) Commissary or mess services established pursuant to this section shall 
be made available, insofar as practicable, to officers and employees of other 
Government agencies and their dependents who are stationed abroad. Such 
commissary or mess services shall not be established in localities where another 
United States agency operates similar facilities unless the Secretary determines 
that such additional facilities are necessary. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 1253, or other law, charges at any post 
abroad by a commissary or mess service of any Government agency shall be the 
same rate for all civilian personnel of the Government serviced thereby, and all 
charges for supplies furnished to such a service abroad by any Government 
agency shall be at the same rate as that charged by the furnishing agency to its 
civilian commissary or mess services. If space, utilities, or services are provided 
on a nonreimbursable basis to any non-Government operated facility established 
under the provisions of this section, profits accruing to such facility over and 
above prudent operating reserves, shall be deposited into miscellaneous receipts. 
Periodic audit of non-Government operated facilities shall be conducted in 
accordance with such regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe.” 

Sec. 13. Section 941 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 941. (a) In the event an officer or employee of the Service who is a 
citizen of the United States incurs an illness or injury while such person is located 
abroad, which requires hospitalization or similar treatment, and which is not 
the result of vicious habits, intemperance, or misconduct on his part, the Secre- 
tary may, in accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe, pay for the 
cost of treatment of such illness or injury. 

““(b) In the event a dependent of a United States citizen officer or employee 
of the Service who is stationed abroad, incurs an illness or injury while such 
dependent is located abroad, which requires hospitalization or similar treatment, 
and which is not the result of vicious habits, intemperance, or misconduct on his 
part, the Secretary may, in accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe, 
pay for that portion of the cost of treatment of each such illness or injury that 
exceeds $35 up to a maximum limitation of one hundred and twenty days of 
treatment for each such illness or injury, except that such maximum limitation 
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shall not apply whenever the Secretary, on the basis of professional medical 
advice, shall determine that such illness or injury clearly is caused by the fact 
that such dependent is or has been located abroad. 

“(c) After sufficient experience in the operation of the medical protection plan 
authorized in subsections (a) and (b) of this section has been obtained, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and if he considers that the benefits so authorized can 
be provided for as well and as cheaply in other ways, the Secretary may, under 
such regulations, and for such persons, locations, and conditions as he may deem 
appropriate, and within the limits prescribed in such subsections, contract for 
medical care pursuant to such arrangements, insurance, medical service, or health 
plans as he may deem appropriate.” 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 942 (a) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 942. (a) In the event an officer or employee of the Service who is a 
citizen of the United States or his dependents incurs an illness or injury requiring 
hospitalization, not the result of vicious habits, intemperance or misconduct, 
while stationed abroad in a locality where there does not exist a suitable hospital 
or clinic, the Secretary may, in accordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe, pay the travel expenses of such person by whatever means he shall 
deem appropriate and without regard to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and section 10 of the Act of March 3, 1933, as amended (68 Stat. 808, 
5 U.S. C. 73b), to the nearest locality where a suitable hospital or clinic exists, 
and on his recovery pay for the travel expenses of his return from such hospital 
or clinic. If any such officer, employee, or dependent is too ill to travel unattended, 
the Secretary may also pay the round-trip travel expenses of an attendant or 
attendants.” 

(b) Section 942 (b) of such Act is amended by inserting the words “‘a physician’’ 
and a comma immediately following the phrase ‘“‘the services of’’; and by inserting 
immediately following the words “a nurse’? a comma and the phrase “‘or other 
medical personnel’. 

Sec. 15. A new section, ‘Sec. 951” is hereby added to such Act, together with 
a heading as follows: 


“Part F—RECREATION FACILITIES 


“Sec. 951. Whenever the Secretary shall certify that adequate recreation facili- 
ties are lacking at a post abroad and that the establishment of such facilities is 
necessary in the interests of morale and efficiency, he may, under such regulations 
as he shall prescribe, establish, maintain, and operate recreation facilities for use 
by officers and employees of the Service and their dependents who are stationed 
at such posts. Recreation facilities established pursuant to this section may be 
made available to-officers and employees of other agencies of the Government and 
their dependents. The Secretary shall make such charges for the use of such 
recreation facilities as he deems fair and equitable. In no event shall these 
charges exceed the estimated cost to the Government of such recreation facilities. 
Any fees so collected shall be deposited into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 
Necessary sites, buildings, and equipment may be acquired, and construction, 
alterations, and repairs may be provided, for the purposes of this section, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Foreign Buildings Act, 1926, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 292-300). Notwithstanding the provisions of section 16a of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C, 78 (a)), the Secretary may authorize any principal 
officer to approve the use of Government-owned vehicles located at his post for 
transportation of United States Government employees who are American citizens, 
and their dependents, to and from recreation facilities when public transportation 
is unsafe or is not available.” 

Sec. 16. (a) Foreign Service officers presently serving in the class of career 
ambassador and the class of career minister shall receive the salary prescribed for 
career ambassadors and for career ministers, respectively, by section 412 of such 
Act, as amended. 

(b) Foreign Service officers and Reserve officers in the other classes shall be 
transferred to the new classes established by section 412 of such Act, as amended, 
as follows: Officers of class 1 to the new class 1; officers of class 2 to the new class 2; 
officers of class 3 to the new class 3; officers of class 4 to the new classes 4 or 5 as 
determined by the Secretary, in accordance with the second sentence of this sub- 
section; officers of class 5 to the new class 6; and officeis of class 6 to the new class 7. 
In accordance with such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe there shall be 
transferred to the new class 4 those officers of the present class 4 who either are 
receiving the sixth through the eighth step rates of the present class 4 or who were 
eligible and were recommended for promotion by the selection board next preced- 
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ing the effective date of this Act. All remaining officers in the present class 4 
shall be transferred to the new class 5. 

(c) Each officer transferred _——— to paragraph (b) of this section shall, 
under such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, receive basic salary at 
that one of the rates of the class to which he is transferred which shall, as nearly 
as possible, correspond to the salary he is receiving at the time of transfer, except 
that no officer shall suffer a reduction in basic salary as a result thereof. 

(d) Service in a former class shall be considered as constituting service in the 
new class for the purposes of determining (1) eligibility for promotion, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 622, and (2) liability for separation, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 633. Officers who are transferred to new class 7 
in accordance with paragraph (b) of this section shall continue to occupy proba- 
tionary status pursuant to section 635. 

(e) Officers transferred in accordance with the provisions of this section shall 
receive credit for time served in a previous class toward class promotion in accord- 
ance with section 625. 

(f) The class and salary adjustments made pursuant to paragraphs (a), (b), 
and (c) of this section and the salary increases for chiefs of mission authorized 
by section 2 of this Act shall be made effective as of the first day of the first pay 
period which begins after the date of enactment of this Act or on the first day of 
the first pay period which begins after July 1, 1956, whichever shall be later. 

Sec. 17. A new section 936 is hereby added to such Act as follows: 


“APPLICATION OF ANNUAL AND SICK LEAVE ACT OF 1951 

“Spc. 936. The Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended (5 U. 5S. C. 
2061 and the followin), shall apply to career ministers and Foreizn Service officers, 
who are not serving as chiefs of mission or who are not serving in a position in the 
Department which requires appointment by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and to Foreign Service Reserve officers who are com- 
missioned as diplomatic or consular officers, or both, in accordance with section 
524 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 202 (c) (1) (A) of the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as 
amended.,”’ 

Sec. 18. Notwithstanding the provisions of this Act, existing rules, regulations 
of or applicable to the Foreign Service of the United States shall remain in effect 
until revoked or rescinded or until modified or superseded by regulations made in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, unless clearly inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act. 

Passed the Senate April 12 (legislative day, April 9), 1956. 

Attest: 

FevTron M. Jounston, Secretary. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We have our old friend with us, Mr. Loy 
Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State. As you well know, 
during last January and February when we had more time, this bill 
was not ready for our consideration. I realize that you were not 
responsible for this delay. Then, when the bill was ready, the com- 
mittee was involved in the foreign-aid legislation. 

Will you proceed, sir, on S. 3481, in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which I 
am afraid it will take some time to read. 

I believe this statement does cover the whole of the bill. 

Chairman Ricnarps. If it does, I think it would be a good idea to 
read it. 

Mr. Henperson. As I read this statement, I will from time to time 
refer the committee to the pages in this brochure which was prepared 
by your staff, Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1956, so the 
committee will know what particular section I am discussing. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am deeply grateful for the opportunity that has 
been afforded us today to discuss 5. 3481. We are aware of the heavy 
load which the members of this committee are carrying. 

We would not presume to take up your valuable time were we not 
convinced that favorable action on this bill during the present session 
of Congress would be in the national interest. 

During the last 2 years the Department of State has been making 
energetic efforts to strengthen and improve the Foreign Service of the 
United States. Both Houses of C ongress have firmly supported 
these efforts. The enactment last year of Public Law 22 and Public 
Law 250 has made it possible to carry forward the program of the 
Secretary of State for improving the Foreign Service, based largely on 
the recommendations of the so-called Wriston committee. 

Our accomplishments to date could not have been achieved if it 
had not been for the constructive attitude uniformly displayed by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and by the Appropriations Committees of 
both bodies. 

I can assure you that the Department of State and the members 
of the Foreign Service whose object is to make their Service the best 
of its kind are deeply grateful for the interest which the members of 
this committee have displayed. 

In carrying out the program suggested by the Wriston committee, 
we have been able already to stre1 1ethe n the unity and the flexibility of 
the Department and the Foreign Service by bringing into the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps about 1,000 penne civil service and 
Foreign Service reserve and staff officer 

We have muni’ some 3,800 satiihibiee at home and abroad 
which we hope can be filled ultimately by Foreign Service officers. 
We have achieved an increased measure of rotation between Wash- 
ington and overseas posts. 

he Foreign Service Institute has been strengthened to provide 
more adequate training. We have stimulated a greater degree of 
interest in a Foreign Service career among the youth of the country 
and have substantially stepped up our intake of class 6 Foreign Service 
officers. 

As members of this committee can appreciate, the problems involved 
in carrying out this program demand patience and full consideration 
of the fact that we are dealing with human beiags. 

A considerable amount remains to be done, however, before the 
Service and the Department attain the high level of effectiveness 
required by the nature of the heavy responsibilities resting upon them. 

The object of our personnel policy must be to attract and retain the 
most promising and capable young people from all areas of the country ; 
to recognize competence and devotion to duty by affording opportuni- 
ties for service in inc ‘reasingly more responsible capacities; and to 
make sure that our officers are developed and trained through the years 
so that they can effectively meet both the specialized and the more 
generalized requirements imposed upon them. 

In order to achieve this policy we must rely primarily on developing 
an esprit de corps wherein pride of service to the United States is 
paramount. At the same time, when the professions and private 
enterprise are offering our young college graduates such large rewards 
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in the form of income and prestige, it is not easy for us to recruit or 
retain the kind of personnel which we should have. 

The public service probably never will be in a position to compete 
with private enterprise in the matter of monetary rewards. We 
shall, nevertheless, be able to compete if we can assure those who 
devote their lives to serving their country at home and abroad 
sufficient income to enable them and their families to live in a manner 
appropriate to the work in which they are engaging, to educate their 
children, to provide for their families in case of sickness, and to live 
in a reasonable manner following retirement. 

The bill before you contains certain features which in our opinion 
will make the Service more attractive and more effective. I would 
like to explain the several amendments to the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 which constitute this bill and comment briefly in so doing on 
the changes that were made by the Senate in the Department’s initial 
proposals. 

First, I should stress that the amendments provided in this bill 
are those which are most urgently needed. The legislation before 
you, when taken in conjunction with Public Law 22 and Public Law 
250 of last year, constitutes a well-rounded program of important 
legislative improvements. The Department’s draft bill was submitted 
only after extensive study within the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. It has the approval of the Bureau of the Budget and is in 
accord with the President’s personnel program. 

I will start on section 2 of this bill, which you will find on page 3. 

Section 2 of the bill would increase the salary rates for the four 
classes of chiefs of mission as follows: Class 1, from $25,000 to $27,500 
or an increase of 10 percent; class 2, from $20,000 to $25,000, or an 
increase of 25 percent; class 3, from $17,500 to $22,500, or an increase 
of 28.6 percent; and class 4, from $15,000 to $20,000, or an increase of 
33.3 percent. 

The per annum cost of these adjustments will not exceed $332,500. 
Until the act of 1946 the top salary for chiefs of mission had remained 
unchanged since 1857 at which time the top salary of Ambassadors 
was set at $17,500. 

I might add parenthetically that the dollar of 1857 was worth about 
25 cents in January 1956. 

Chairman RicHarps. You said it had not been increased—— 

Mr. HenpErson. Not since 1857. 

Chairman Ricnarps. They have not been increased since 1857? 

Mr. Henperson. They were increased in 1946. 

Chairman Ricuarps. But they had not been increased from 1857 
until then? 

Mr. Henverson. That isright. They stayed the same. 

Mr. Jupp. What was the top salary in 1857? 

Mr. Henperson. $17,500. 

Mr. Jupp. He ought to be getting $75,000 now on the basis of the 
depreciation of our money. 

Mr. Henperson. Positions of chiefs of mission are graded about 
equally among the 4 classes, as follows: 18 in class 1; 22 in class 2; 
19 in class 3; and 17 in class 4. 

We intend to review these classifications with a view toward making 
possible adjustments coincident with the effective date of the proposed 
salary scale. 
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We will probably reduce some of the class 1 embassies to class 2 
and make some other changes if this bill is passed. 

About 60 percent of these positions are presently filled by career 
officers, many of whom are without private means. 

Our chiefs of mission represent the people of the United States 
and the President in dealing with other nations and carry a heavy 
responsibility. Their salaries should be maintained at a high level. 
This fact has been recognized ever since the United States became a 
free nation. 

The present salary rates for chiefs of mission have remained 
unchanged since they were established in 1946 by the Foreign Service 
Act of that vear. 

In contrast, the salaries of officials of the executive branch of the 
Government, other than Ambassadors, have been increased since 1946. 
Salaries in the other branches of the Government were increased 
substantially, and in our opinion, quite properly, in 1955. 

However, I should like to emphasize that our basic reason for pro- 
posing an increase in the salaries of our chiefs of mission is the need to 
attract and retain persons, regardless of personal financia! status, who 
are equipped by traiming and experience to fill these important posts. 

In most missions, ambassadors and ministers without private means 
encounter difficulties in discharging their duties on the salaries and 
allowances which they receive. In fact, a chief of mission without 
private means cannot function with the desired degree of effectiveness 
in such posts as London, Paris, and Rome. We don’t even try to put 
them there. 

Able officers who were being considered for appointment to ambas- 
sadorial posts have told me that they simply could not accept the 
financial obligations involved. Such a condition clearly is inconsistent 
with the Nation’s best interests. Some of the other posts in which 
chiefs of mission during recent years have experienced difficulty 
include Ankara, Beirut, Buenos ‘Aires, Cairo, Canberra, Caracas, 
Havana, Madrid, Manila, Mexico City, New Delhi, Ottawa, Panama, 
Rio de Janiero, Tel Aviv, and Tokyo. 

I realize that more adequate allowances would help alleviate these 
difficulties, and the Department has pressed for additional funds for 
this purpose. Improved salaries are, however, a most important con- 
sideration in making the Foreign Service career more attractive to 
those now in the Service as well as to those who aspire to enter its 
ranks. 

There is one additional point I would like to make in the matter 
of salary adjustments for chiefs of mission Last year the President 
requested Congress to enact legislation to increase executive salaries 
ranging from Cabinet heads down to the top civil-service grades 

His recommendations, so far as chiefs of mission are concerned, are 
identical with the adjustments provided in S. 3481. As a result of 
the President’s request the so-called executive pay bill, S. 2628, was 
introduced in the Senate last year and is now before the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

A related bill that has already passed the House does not cover the 
Foreign Service. I believe I am correct in saying that the attitude of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee was to the effect 
that matters pertaining to Foreign Service salaries should more 
properly fall within the competence of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
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The Department believes that the Foreign Service should stand 
on its own legs in these matters which are traditionally handled by 
the Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations Committees of the Con- 
gress. We have informed the chairman of the Senate Civil Service 
and Post Office Committee of our intention to submit separate legis- 
lation relative to Foreign Service salaries. 

Mr. Jupp. We deliberately delayed on that, didn’t we? We 
delayed to see what Congress did about the executive pay bill. And 
the idea was that if they acted on it first, it would be easier for us to 
act on our bill for the Foreign Service salaries, and get it through the 
House. 

Mr. Henperson. The Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
took the attitude—and we agreed with them because we feel this is 
the committee which knows our problems—that it would handle the 
civil service part but that the Foreign Service part was not in its 
competence. It, therefore, did not touch the Foreign Service part. 

Mr. Jupp. I have a distinct recollection that when this was up 
last year we said we would pass that by until the Post Office Com- 
mittee acts on the executive pay raise, that then it would be easy for 
us to bring ours in, that if we tried to bring ours up first we would 
run into a hornet’s nest on the floor. 

Mr. Henperson. We didn’t bring up such a bill to you last year. 

Mr. Jupp. Isn’t my recollection correct? 

Mr. Vorys. The executive department presented it in the civil 
service bill, as they did in 1951, over the strenuous objection of some 
members of this committee. I have an idea that members of this 
committee may have conferred with the members of the Civil Service 
Committee. 

The result was, as Mr. Henderson said, that it was felt this would 
be handled best by this committee. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not clear what the status of that executive pay bill 
is down in the House. It hasn’t passed the House? 

Mr. Henperson. May I tell you? The House passed it with cer- 
tain changes and sent it to the Senate. The House reduced amounts 
in certain of the items in the civil-service portion. The House bill 
is now pending before the Senate. The Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service reported out last year unchanged the bill 
suggested by the executive branch even including the Foreigh Service 
part. However, it called the bill back for further consideration. 
The bill is still tied up in that committee which is considering it. 
Whether that committee will be able to report that bill out before the 
end of this legislative year, we are not sure. It is possible it will, 
but we don’t know about that. 

We feel it is important regardless of what happens to that bill that 
our bill goes on through. We don’t think we can wait for it. 

Mr. Vorys. The Senate has passed this bill we are talking about 
with the salary increases for the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Henperson. No. The Senate committee reported it out and 
then it went back. The Senate has not passed it. 

Mr. Vorys. S. 3481 has passed the Senate with the salary increases. 

Chairman Ricuarps. It has passed the Senate and the other has 
passed the House. Evidently the Senate took the position we should 
go on with this bill regardless of what is done with the other bill. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee took the position this was so important to the Foreign 
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Service that regardless of what happened to the other bill we should 
go ahead. 

Mr. Jupp. Since the House has passed the executive pay bill, even 
though the Senate hasn’t acted on it, it should make it easier for us to 
get this bill through the House. We are just bringing the Foreign 
Service salaries up to what they have done with salaries of other 
officials. 

Mr. Henperson. The House did reduce certain salaries. It re- 
duced the salary of an Assistant Secretary of State from $20,000 to 
$19,000 in the executive pay bill. 

Mrs. Ketuiy. That is the question I would like to ask. I am not 
clear on that. What is the Secretary of State getting? 

Mr. Henperson. $22,500. The executive pay bill would provide 
he should get $25,000. 

Mr. Jupp. The Secretary of State? 

Mrs. Keuxiy. That is ridiculous. What about the other Cabinet 
officers? 

Mr. Henperson. They are getting $22,500. 

Chariman Ricuarps. We can take that up later. 

Mr. Vorys. Since the Foreign Service Act of 1946 Congress has 
upgraded itself by 50 percent. That is one matter that may have 
influenced the House on the other bill, and it ought to be considered 
in this bill. 

Mr. Henperson. Did you know that since 1946, outside the 
Federal Government, the State and city governments have had a 
revolution in salaries. At the present time superintendents of schools 
in our big cities receive salaries up to $32,000. The average salary 
of a superintendent of schools in the 13 cities we have communicated 
with averaged $22,115. The attorney general of New York State 
gets $25,000. The commissioner of education gets $22,500. The 
State comptroller gets $25,000. Associate judges in the New York 
State Court of Appeals receive $32,500 plus a $5,000 allowance. 
The chief judge receives $35,000 plus a $5,000 allowance. 

The cost of living in the meantime since 1946 has gone up, according 

to the Government statistics, in the District of Columbia, by 33.2 per- 
cent. That represents, I think, pretty much the cost of living through- 
out the country. The cost of living in foreign countries has gone 
up more than that on the average. 
! J am pointing this out to help show why I don’t think we are asking 
for anything ridiculous. I would like to tel! you personally I think 
it is too bad that the Secretary of State is only recommended for 
$25,000. The mayor of New York gets $40,000. 

Mr. Vorys. What do the judges get? 

Mr. Henperson. $35,500 for the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Vorys. Federal judges. 

Mr. Henperson. The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court get 
$35,000. Here are the salaries of the Supreme Court: The Chief 
Justice gets $35,500; Associate Justices, $35,000. Circuit judges, 
$25,500; and district judges, $22,500. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Why refer to New York State salaries? 
That is one of those in the highest bracket. 

Mr. Henperson. I can mention California. The Governor of 
California gets $40,000; the attorney general, $23,000; lieutenant 
governor, $17,500; auditor, $18,000. 
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In Pennsylvania the Governor gets $25,000. Most of the lower 
ranking officers get $15,000. 

The reason I am mentioning the States is this: I just wonder if the 
Federal Government wants to fall behind the States in dealing with 
the matter of ambassadors. It seems to me that the ambassadors of 
the United States should be people with a great amount of experience 
and high qualifications and should have a tremendous amount of 
prestige. 

At the present time I don’t think we have kept up with State and 
municipal governments from the point of view of salaries. I am not 
being critic al. We have not asked for this before. 

Mr. Bentiey. I wonder if the committee could get a short study 
by the gentlemen from the Department giving some idea of what other 
foreign chiefs of mission receive in comparable posts, more specifically, 
for example, in Washington? 

[ think it would be a ‘help to show what other countries are paying 
their people in similar grades. 

(The information re ferred to appears on p. 54.) 

Mr. Vorys. That ought to include expense accounts. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Don’t you think we should go back to this 
after we have all the facts ready, for it will be a pretty pertinent part 
of this record? 

Mr. Bentiey. I ask them now so they can study the thing. It is 
very pertinent information in case this bill goes to the floor. 

Chairman RicHarpDs. Suppose we proc eed. 

Mr. Henperson. Turning to section 3 of the bill, may I comment 
briefly on the proposed salary adjustments for career ambassadors 
and career ministers. Public Law 250 enacted last year states that 
the salary of a career ambassador, and I quote, ‘shall be the same as 
that of an Assistant Secretary of State.’’ An Assistant Secretary of 
State receives $15,000 but would receive $20,000 under the executive 
pay bill pending before the Senate. A salary of $20,000 is proposed 
for a career ambassador which is the same as the proposed rate for 
chiefs of mission of class 4. 

We believe that the Foreign Service Act should specify the appli- 
cable salary rates for the several classes of Foreign Service officers 
rather than stipulate that such rates shall be the same as rates pre- 
scribed for executive officials outside the Foreign Service. 

I should point out that a career ambassador almost always will 
be serving in a position which carries a salary equal to or higher than 
his salary as a career ambassador. 

The class of career ambassador is intended to represent the top 
level of achievement in the Service. It is fitting and proper, therefore, 
that the Foreign Service salary scale reflect a salary commensurate 
with the importance and prestige attached to this class. Thus far 
four officers have been accorded the rank of career ambassador. 

Mr. Vorys. Will you name them? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Dunn, who is our Ambassador to Rio, who 
is retiring, unfortunately, this next month. Mr. Murphy, Deputy 
Under Secretary. Mr. Freeman Matthews, who is our Ambassador 
presently at The Hague. 

Mr. Vorys. There is one other that we all know. 

Mr. Henperson. And myself. 

Mr. Jupp. Are you dealing with section 3? 
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Mr. Henperson. Yes, the career ambassador part. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Let me interpose right here: Mr. Henderson, 
it had been our purpose to hold hearings morning and afternoon this 
week. We find on account of legislation which is just coming to the 
floor that many Members feel they should be there. For the next 
day or two we are not going to be able to hold afternoon hearings. We 
will get as far as we can today before 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Henperson. The present salary rate for career ministers is 
$14,800 which coincides with the top salary rate in the next lower 
class, namely class 1. In other words, a career minister and a class 1 
officer can and in some cases do receive the same pay. 

This rate of $14,800, moreover, is only $200 less than the rate for 
chiefs of mission of class 4. As a consequence, the top of the Foreign 
Service officer pay structure is compressed by virtue of the $15,000 
salary rate for chiefs of mission of class 4. Were the chief of mission 
“Salary floor” raised from $15,000 to $20,000, as proposed, we believe 
the salary of a career minister should be increased to $17,500. 

Most, but not all career ministers will be serving in positions that 
carry a salary higher than $17,500. In some instances, however, the 
Secretary will wish to assign a career minister, who is serving as a 
chief of mission, to an important position which does not carry the 
salary of an Assistant Secretary, such as Chief of the Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps. Although a career minister who is reassigned in 
this manner would still sustain a loss in salary, the proposed rate of 
$17,500 will help alleviate the problem. 

May I emphasize the point that class 1 represents the top level of 
attainment in a normal Foreign Service career. Officers of class 1 
are expected to serve in the highest positions in the Service, including 
appointment as a chief of mission or as an Assistant Secretary of 
State. Advancement to the career minister class, therefore, should 
reflect attainment of an unusual order over an extended period. 
Appointment to the career ambassador class is even more restricted, 

Mr. Jupp. You haven’t justified the increase from 8 classes to 10 
classes, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Henverson. We are doing that later. I'll come to that. 

Section 3 of S. 3481 also provides for two additional classes of 
Foreign Service officers and reserve officers and the adjustment of 
salary rates in the interests of an improved salary schedule. Ex- 
cluding the new class of career ambassador, the present schedule of 
SIX classes, plus the class of career minister, was adopted in 1946, the 
lowest numerical class being class 6 going up to class 1 and then above 
that, the class of career minister. Previously, the corps had 11 
classes or their equivalent. 

Experience has led us to the conclusion that seven classes are too 
few, particularly now that the integration program is greatly increasing 
both the number of Foreign Service officers and the number of positions 
at home and abroad to be filled by Foreign Service officers. 

It is important, therefore, that the size and shape of the expanded 
corps be so alined as to assure an orderly but sufficiently rapid flow 
of promotions, reflect logical differences in gradations of responsibility, 
and relieve undue congestion of officers in the middle levels of the 
Service. 

Provision for two additional classes will mean that deserving officers 
can be advanced more often during their earlier years which normally 
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are the years of most rapid development and that we can relieve the 
congestion in the middle grades. 

At the same time, we must be careful, if we are to maintain a career 
service, not to move officers up too rapidly. Based on our experience 
we are convinced that 8 rather than 6 numbered classes are best 
adapted to meet the needs of the expanded Foreign Service. 

Aside from the proposal to add two additional classes, section 3 
of S. 3481 provides for a more rational salary schedule which will 
offer greater inducements to those who aspire to the senior levels of 
the Service and which will give us a better progression in the salary 
spread between the various classes. 

By increasing the salaries for chiefs of mission, career ambassadors, 
and career ministers it is possible to accomplish the dual purpose of 
adding two classes and improving the salary schedule for officers below 
the rank of career minister. 

There is a change in the salary schedule made by the Senate in 
which the Department concurs. Our original proposal provided a 
salary range for new class 8 of $4,100 minimum to $5,300 maximum. 
The Senate Committee was concerned that the $4,100 rate would 
have the effect of placing the Foreign Service in a somewhat !ess 
favorable position to compete for the career services of graduating 
college classes. The committee, therefore, raised to $4,300 the first 
step-rate and adjusted the other steps in the schedule accordingly. 

Mr. Vorys. The papers in the last 2 days have said that the 
average income per family in the United States is $5,500. So we are 
not upgrading this whole business very tremendously. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say that the same article said that 23 
million families in the United States are receiving more than $5,000. 

Mr. Jupp. How long can we keep a girl who can just type, maybe 
a high-school graduate, for less than $350 a month here. 

Mr. Henperson. A Foreign Service family can’t have other 
members working. 

Mr. Vorys. They work, but they don’t get paid for it. 

Chairman RicHarps. In connection with that, it would be inter- 
esting to have a statement as to what families and people in the 
United States of comparable education and attainment are getting as 
salaries. This other figure which has been mentioned, I dare say, 
included a lot of people in the United States who were not graduates 
of a high school. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have it, if it can be 
obtained, from our own disbursing office, the average salary of stenog- 
raphers in our own offices, not the top secretaries. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I think an average of this kind would be 
useful. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 27.) 

Mr. Henperson. Although the revised schedule does provide for 
tangible upward adjustments in classes 1, 2, and 3, I should emphasize 
that the average increase for the personnel affected, excluding chiefs 
of mission, under the Department’s plan for conversion will be 3 
percent. In other words, I believe it is fair to state that, in view of 
this small average increase, the main emphasis of the bill is not on 
salary increases as such, but on a more rational and better Foreign 
Service class structure. 

I say that, but in the years to come there will gradually be an 
increase in salaries since the top salary grade will be somewhat higher 
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than it was before. For the next year we figure it will only be 3 
percent. 

An admittedly difficult problem posed by the proposed salary 
schedule is the problem involved in moving the officers in the present 
6 numbered classes to the new schedule of 8 numbered classes. 

We shall be glad to go into this matter of conversion in detail with 
the committee. 

Briefly, however, the plan proposed in S. 3481 is that officers of 
present classes 1, 2, and 3 would be converted to classes 1,2, and 3, 
respectively, in the new schedule; that officers in the present class 4 
would be converted to the new class 4 if, (1) their salary at the time 
of conversion exceeds the highest rate prescribed for new class 5— 
that is, officers in class 4 would stay in class 4 if by putting them in 

class 5 ‘they would have to sustain a reduction in salary—or, (2) they 
were eligible for and were recommended for promotion by the last 
selection board but could not be promoted because of administrative 
limitations necessarily imposed on the number of promotions. 

Last January we submitted to the Senate a list-of promotions from 
class 4 to 3, but there were over 100 officers who had been selected 
for promotion that we couldn’t include on the list because we didn’t 
have the funds or there were not the vacancies in the next class to 
promote them. It seems too bad to us to take these 100 officers who 
are in class 4 and put them into a new class 5 because we believe we 
should have the funds to let them stay at least in class 4. 

Mr. Vorys. Where is the bulge now? 

Mr. Henperson. In class 4. 

All remaining officers in present class 4 would be placed in new 
class 5; that officers in the present class 5 would be converted to the 
new class 6; and that officers in the present class 6 would be converted 
to the new class 7. New recruits entering the Service at the bottom 
following the enactment of the bill would be appointed to new class 8. 

On April 30 we had 4 career ambassadors; 53 career ministers; 
122 FSO-1; 280 FSO-2; 497 FSO-3; 739 FSO-4; 518 FSO-5; 256 
FSO-6. 

Therefore, it is important that we divide up this class 4 to bring 
about more balance in our structure. It is a difficult thing. An 
officer in class 4 wouldn’t mind so much if everybody in his class 
would go to class 5, but it rather hurts him to see himself go to class 
5 and some of the officers stay on in class 4. We feel, however, that 
we have to divide that class. 

Mr. Jupp. What was the number of career ministers? 

Mr. Henperson. 53. 

We have been conscious of our responsibility to minimize salary 
costs necessarily incurred in adopting a new salary schedule, and to 
accord fair and equitable treatment to the officers themselves. 

The conversion plan provides that an officer shall receive salary at 
one of the rates of the class to which he is transferred which shall, as 
nearly as possible, correspond to the salary he is receiving at the time 
of transfer provided, of course, he not suffer a reduction in salary. 

In the matter of according fair treatment to the officers concerned 
and of minimizing morale problems, we have studied carefully all of 
the alternatives that reasonably could be applied. 


79801—56——3 
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Our plan of conversion is to place the officer as near as possible to 
the same salary in his new class as he is receiving now, with the under- 
standing that he is not going to receive a decrease in salary. 

We believe that we have come up with the best solution to an 
admittedly difficult problem, but would welcome the advice and 
counsel of this committee. 

In only one instance has it been necessary to split an existing class, 
namely, present class 4. Because the present salary range of class 4 
exceeds the top salary rate proposed for the new class 5, it seemed 
only equitable that those officers serving in the present class 4 at 
salaries above the maximum rate for the new class 5 be placed at an 
approximately equivalent rate of pay in the new class 4. 

In order that salary alone should not dictate in which of the two 
classes an officer should go, we concluded that those officers in present 
class 4 who were recommended for promotion by the last selection 
board convened in June 1955 and who met eligibility requirements for 
promotion likewise should be converted to the new class 4. 

Thus, we have attempted to give equal consideration to merit and 
to the current salary status of the officers affected. Finally, we plan 
to give all officers who are transferred to the new classes 4 and 5, 
respectively, an opportunity to be considered by the selection boards 
to convene this fall for promotion to class 3. Thus, should it deve lop 
that officers placed in the new class 5 are more deserving of promotion 
than some who are placed in the new class 4, the time-tested selection 
board system will provide the means to recognize this fact. 

Some of these officers will feel very badly about going into class 5. 
We are trying to make them feel better by saying, ‘‘You will be con- 
sidered by the next selection board along with class 4 officers for pro- 
motion to class 3 as well as being considered for promotion to class 4.”’ 

Mr. Vorys. You mention selection boards. At what class now and 
under the new system of eight classes does the selection board begin 
to function? 

Mr. Henperson. It functions in every class. We have selection 
boards for every class in the Service except for career ambassadors and 
career ministers. There is a separate board for each class or for each 
two classes. 

Chairman Ricuarps. As I understand it, the personnel of these 
boards is changed from time to time. 

Mr. Henperson. They are changed. 

Chairman RicHarps. How often? 

Mr. Henperson. Every year. Some members of the selection 
board are from private life. Some are from the Foreign Service and 
the State Department. Others sit as observers from other depart- 
ments of the Government. There are 4 to 5 members on each board. 

Mr. Vorys. As the boards get to the top, don’t they function on a 
selection up or selection out basis? 

Mr. Henperson. They function on a selection up; as a result of the 
ratings the selection out follows. 

Mr. Vorys. If he doesn’t go up, he ultimately goes out. 

Mr. Henperson. After a number of years, if he is not promoted, 
he has to go out. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have an age-in-grade system that would be as 
definite and rigid as in the armed services? 

Mr. Henperson. We don’t have that because I don’t think you can 
quite compare the two services. In the armed services there is a 
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physical necessity that causes this age selection. After all, it is hard 
for a man over the age of 50 to go out with the troops in the Army, but 
with us a man over 50 can be very, very valuable abroad in one of our 
posts. 

Mr. Vorys. In the 1946 act we attempted to establish a com- 
parable system of retirement and made retirement pay more sub- 
stantial. 

Can you give us at this time or furnish later the results in the 
number of retirements that have taken place because of failure to be 
selected up? 

Mr. Henperson. | will be glad to give it to you. We will have it 
to you by tomorrow. 

Mr. Vorys. That is one of the most important parts of the system. 
It ought to be called to the attention of the committee and the 
Congress. 

Mr. Henperson. We are selecting people out from time to time. 

Chairman Ricwarps. We certainly want the information. That 
will be supplied for the record. 

(The following information has been submitted for the record:) 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS SEPARATED BY CALENDAR YEAR WHILE SUBJECT TO 
SELECTION-OvUT 


The following table shows the number of Foreign Service officers subject to 
selection-out by calendar year since 1949, including separations of class 6 officers 
who failed to be promoted to class 5; 1949 was the first year of the operation of 
the selection-out system. 


: - 
Class 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955 Total 


al ai lL 
FSO-1 
FSO-2- 1 
FSO-3____- ; ; ‘ 2 | 1 
FSO-4____ | aaa 2 

; 9 


FSO-5 
FSO-6 
UN oo eae anc eaaecnieel 6 | 23 | 13 | 


' 


Officers te be selected-out are allowed to choose to resign, or, if eligible for 
voluntary retirement, to retire. Some resignations occur even before the officer 
is notified that he is to be selected-out. The following table shows the number 
of officers included in the above figures, by calendar year, who retired, resigned, 
or died prior to actual selecting-out. The remaining officers were actually 
separated under selection-out authority. 


1949. __- Sees a 11 | 1954 
1950_ , 1955_ 
1951_ 

) 


1952 Total. - .- 


1 

7 

. . 

Ripe. Sl es [ ; 18 
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Record of retirements from the Foreign Service Officer Corps (January 1946 through 
May 31, 1956) 


| j 
Volun- a Total Year Volun- | Involun- Total 


tary | tary | ary | tary 


i} 
4 6 || 1949 
22 3 | 30 1948 
15 a 1947 
34 
= 
Total 


Mr. Bentiey. Do I understand you are contemplating promoting 
people directly from class 5 to class 3, skipping 4 altogether? 

Mr. Henperson. People in present class 4 who are being put into 
new class 5 will be given an opportunity to be selected for promotion 
to the new class 3 if they can compete successfully with the people in 
new class 4. 

Mr. Bentuey. That is the only example 

Mr. Henperson. It is the only example because we split class 4. 
Some of the young officers in class 4 are concerned because, by being 
placed in new class 5, they believe that they will not have a chance 
for years to compete for class 3. 

Our answer is: The Selection Board will look at the records of all 
of you who have been put back into new class 5 and give you the same 
chance to go up into class 3 as those officers who remained in class 4. 

Mrs. Botton. That is only for the splitting time? 

Mr. Henperson. That is this one time. 

Mr. Jupp. If in the splitting you have put him back into class 5, 
he has 2% strikes against him. 

Mr. Henperson. Not 2%, but I think 1%. 

Mr. Vorys. How are you going to work it to get rid of that bulge? 

Mr. Henperson. Turning to section 4 of the bill, the lew now 
provides for six numbered classes of Foreign Service reserve officers 
corresponding to classes 1 through 6 of the Foreign Service officer 
schedule. Section 4 merely changes the number of reserve officer 
classes to correspond with the revised Foreign Service officer schedule. 

Like section 4, section 5 of the bill is merely a technical change in 
the numerical class reference in that section of the act pertaining to 
appointment of Foreign Service officers in class 6. 

Mr. Futron. You have spoken of a bulge under class 4. Could 
we have an estimate of what the norm should be in each of these 
classes? What is your optimum? What is the best you would have 
in numbers in each class? It certainly shouldn’t be the same in each 
one. I believe it is incorrect to label class 4 a bulge, as possibly that 
is the kind of Foreign Service officers the United States needs most. 
Could you give us that norm to show what is your planned vor 

Mr. Henpverson. The fact is that the curve changes from year to 
year, depending upon the needs of the Service and the Gentone 
thrown upon us. Therefore, we can’t have a completely symmetrical 
service. 

Mr. Futton. There seemed to be an inference in Congressman 
Vorys’ question that the various classes should be proportionate. 

Mr. Vorys. I think it should approximate a pyramid and you have 
a bulge in the pyramad. 
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Mr. Henperson. | should say it should be more like a tree than 
a pyramid. Class 6 should probably be smaller than class 4 and 5. 

Mr. Futron. Could you give us what the proper curve of class mem- 
bership ought to be? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Jones is our expert in that matter. Mr. Jones 
suggests we might come back to this later in the proceeding. 

Mr. Jupp. I ‘thought you bad your biggest class at the bottom and 
it tapered off as people died, resigned or failed to make the grade? 

Mr. Vorys. We don’t want to get a service with all generals and 
no privates. 

Mr. Henperson. It might be that the greatest demand for officers 
would be officers in the classes, say, who have been in 6, 8, 9 vears 
ratber than those who have been in only 3 years. 

The reason I say that is that class 6, which would be the new class 8, 
is really a probationary class. If such an officer is not recommended 
for promotion by the fourth selection board that considers him, he is 
dropped from the service. He may be dropped earlier for failure during 
his probationary period. 

That class has to be small. Class 7 would be a larger class because 
they wouldn’t be promoted so fast. 

Mr. Jupp. They are promoted on the average of about every 
3 vears? 

Mr. Henperson. Under the 6 classes that we have now, there would 
be 5 premotions to class 1. We figure it takes a good officer an average 
of 25 years to get to class 1. That is one reason we would like to have 
more classes, so we can promote a little more often. 

Mr. Jupp. If vou have 250 a year in class 8, and then they go along 
for about 3 years before a promotion, by the time they got up to 3 
vears you would have 750 in class 8. I see why you get the bulge in 
the hizher classes. You take in a new class every year but you don’t 
move up a new class into a higher grade every year. It is only when 
they get promotions. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right, although we have problems coming 
out of integration. One reason our class 4 is bulging so much at the 
present time is because of the effect of the integration program. 

It so happens that a large proportion of the people who have been 
brought in from the Department and the Foreign Service staff and 
reserve have come in at class 4. That has rather ruined our figure at 
the moment. 

Mrs. Ketuiy. If you have a career minister assigned to a class | 
post and he is sent to a country that does not demand a class 1 officer, 
does he receive the salary he has been receiving or is his salary 
decreased? 

Mr. Henperson. No. Wait amoment. He might. The salaries 
of chiefs of mission are based on the class of each mission. Each 
mission carries a certain classification—class 1, 2, 3, or 4. Some of 
our embassies are class 4 

Mr. Futtron. When Ambassador Jack Peurifoy left Greece and went 
to Guatemala, he took a cut in salary. 

Mr. Henperson. That can happen. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you think it is fair? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. It is fair because we have to have flexi- 
bility in the Service. If a man once gets to a class 1 post, we can’t 
say that he is going to stay in a class 1 post the rest of his life. His 
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salary is based on the classification of that post. He may later be 
assigned to a class 2 post. If he goes to a class 2 post, he takes a cut 
in salary. 

Mrs. Keiiy. The country that you are speaking of, could be more 
important and difficult; do you take that into consideration? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. We have a flexibility with regard to classi- 
fving the rank of missions. Under the law the Secretary can decide 
what the class will be. 

Mrs. Keuriy. At that point do you change the class of the mission? 

Mr. Henperson. We can do it, but we don’t do that readily because 
we can’t be sliding these classifications up and down. When a man is 
appointed an ambassador he knows his salary is that of the mission 
to which he is appointed and he must not feel upset if he goes later to 
another post at a lower salary. 

We have men in the Department right now who have been chiefs of 
mission of class 1 missions at $25,000 a vear who are now assistant or 
deputy under secretaries at $15,000. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That is not just. 

Mr. Vorys. If the mission is classified according to the expense of 
maintaining the officer in that mission, if it is rated up on that account, 
that is it, and if you don’t have that mission you don’t get that sort 
of pay. 

Mr. Henperson. The salary of a career minister at the present 
time is $14,800. When he is appointed ambassador he gets an 
increase. If he is transferred to another embassy, he may get a lower 
salary. 

Mr. Vorys. There was a time when, if a career officer took a chief 
of mission post, he lost his status in the Service entirely. 

Mr. Henperson. I had to resign from the Service to become 
Minister to Baghdad before the act of 1946. 

Section 6 of S. 3481 provides for a significant change in the existing 
provisions relating to lateral appointments to the Foreign Service 
officer corps. The provisions of this section reflect a modification 
made by the Senate in its consideration of the Department’s proposal 
for administering section 517 of the Foreign Service Act. Conse- 
quently, I would like to go into this provision in some detail. 

This committee will recall that in submitting the proposed legisla- 
tion to the Congress that resulted in enactment of Public Law 22 of 
last year, the Department proposed that the basis for selecting well- 
qualified individuals for lateral appointment as Foreign Service 
officers be broadened to permit officers of other Government agencies 
who meet eligibility requirements to be considered for lateral appoint- 
ment. 

We did not recommend imposing a numerical limitation on lateral 
entry in the belief that the Department, as a matter of prudent 
administration, would itself limit lateral appointments and rely 
primarily on entry at class 6. 

It was also the Department’s belief that the mandatory provision 
requiring that persons so appointed must pass examinations prescribed 
by the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, constituted an 
additional safeguard. 

I so testified before this committee at the time it considered the 
Foreign Service Act amendments in 1955. 

This committee expressed concern lest the proposed provisions 
relating to lateral appointments might lead to an excessive number of 
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lateral entries, and considered that the Congress should have another 
look at the program before reaching a final conclusion. 

Accordingly, the legislation as enacted authorized up to 1,250 
appointments to classes 1 through 5, thereby permitting an uninter- 
rupted continuation of the integration program. 

Except for 40 appointments, however, the law restricts use of the 
1,250 quota to persons who were employed on March 1, 1955, in the 
Department or in its Foreign Service reserve or staff. The 40-quota 
was intended, you may rec all, to cover a small group of State Depart- 

ment officers who were transferred to other agencies before they could 
be examined for the Foreign Service, and to permit the appointment 
of a few unusually well-qualified individuals serving in other govern- 
mental agencies. 

In its report, this committee further indicated that, and I quote: 

Should the Department deem it advisable to ask for an extension of lateral 
entry, the Congress will again consider the matter. 

The current bill as submitted by the Department to the Congress 
differs from the provisions contained in S. 3481 in the following 
respects: First, the Department’s proposal would have retained for 
the time being the 1,250 ceiling. 

Within this ceiling, we proposed to increase the 40 quota by an 
additional 125, recognizing that the 40 quota will be exhausted before 
the next session of the Congress and that there will be a continuing 
but limited need for the appointment of competent and experienced 
persons from other parts of the Government. 

Finally, we proposed to exempt from the 1,250 limitation persons 
appointed by the Secretary of State as Foreign Service reserve officers 
upon their completing the minimum period of service—that is, 3 
years or 4 years, depending on age—in such a capacity. 

This provision was designed to facilitate the recruitment of especially 
well-qualified persons as reserve officers who might later be examined 
for possible appointment as Foreign Service officers. 

We have experienced some diffic ulty in attracting the right kind 
of person to accept a reserve appointment because of the limited 
tenure and because, under the existing law, except for the 40-quota, 
there is no legal means for considering them at a future date for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer. 

In considering this proposal, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concluded that the numerical limitation provisions of the 
present law should be removed. In its report, the committee ex- 
pressed its belief, and I quote: 
that lateral entry and integration into the Foreign Service should be governed 
by the judgment of the Secretary as to the needs of the Service and by the appro- 
priations made by the Congress for Foreign Service salaries, rather than by 
numerical ceilings which might be expected to require readjustment from time 
to time. 

I would be less than frank with this committee if I did not state 
that the Department is extremely anxious that this legislation be 
enacted during the present session of the Congress. 

We would not like differences between the two Houses with regard 
to section 517 as contained in section 6 of 5S. 3481 to develop in such 
a manner as to prevent the passage of the bill. 

We are willing to accept this section as passed by the Senate. Our 


chief concern with respect to it would be that the wording of the Senate 
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version might give the impression, particularly to the Service, that 
preparations are being made to let down the bars to lateral entry to 
such an extent as to undermine the career features of the Service. 

In case the Senate provision should be retained we would take 
vigorous steps to dispel this impression. We would continue to do 
all we could to build the Service from the bottom through careful 
selection of the best youth of the country. We would make appro- 
priate use of the Foreign Service reserve to meet the need for bringing 
in more mature and experienced people. We would, of course, make 
continuing provision for a limited number of lateral appointments of 
Foreign Service officers more especially in the intermediate and middle 
grades so as to enable the Service better io carry out its heavy 
responsibilities without, however, endangering the career principle on 
which the Foreign Service must continue to be based. 

We believe that these principles are sound. We are prepared to 
accept responsibility for carrying them into effect and accounting for 
our stewardship. 

Mr. Jupp. You would prefer to have a limitation, say, of 125, but 
rather than delay the whole measure, you would take the Senate bill 
with no limit? 

Mr. Henprerson. We know the feeling of this committee. There- 
fore, we argued in the Senate that this committee would look askance 
on having no limitation whatever on lateral entries. The Senate, in 
spite of that, removed the limitation. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I have no objection to a numeri- 
cal limitation, and I don’t think the Department has. I think many 
members in the Service would prefer a numerical limitation. 

[ am not as concerned as many members of the Service would be 
about this. I am not so concerned as I would be if I were in the field. 
I know we will not take advantage of such broad authority, but I 
think it will take some reassurance to the officers in the field. 

Mr. Jupp. But you would rather have a limit of 125 on outside 
lateral appointments? 

Mr. Henperson. It will give more assurance to the officers in the 
field. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Last year the figure was what? 

Mr. Henperson. Forty. 

Chairman Ricuarps. In the bill proposed this year the limitation 
was what? 

Mr. Henperson. We asked for 125 more within the 1,250 ceiling. 

Chairman Ricnarps. What the Senate did would take off the 
limitation? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, the Senate version would remove any 
numerical limitation and leave it to the discretion of the Secretary. 
We would like to have Foreign Service reserve officers who are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, who have served the required 3 or 4 years 
in the Service, and who can pass the examination, be excluded from 
any numerical or quota limitation. 

Mr. Vorys. If this legislation put in a time limitation of 1 or 2 
years, no numerical limitation would be needed to require a review 
by the Foreign Relations Committee and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee within. a year or two, so that those in the Service and those on 
the committee could make sure they are going to have a chance to see 
how you are doing. 
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Might that be a way of handling this thing rather than a numerical 
limitation? 

Mr. Henperson. [t might be one way. Frankly, what we are 
worried about is getting this bill out. Unless there is some grave 
objection, we would like to see the Senace bill go just like it is. If 
there is such objection, we can discuss the various proposals with 
you. That is one way of doing it. 

Chairman Ricnarps. You would prefer not to take up time having 
this bill go to conference. 

Mr. Henperson. We don’t want to take up your valuable time. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You don’t know what might happen in 
conference. This committee, of course, will have some ideas about 
this bill. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. Sections 7 and 8 of S. 3481 are purely technical 
changes occasioned by the proposed revision in the number of classes 
of Foreign Service officers. 

Section 9 of S. 3481 would increase from 30 to 35 the number of 
vears’ credit which may be counted in computing retirement benefits 
for Foreign Service officers. Many officers, of course, serve beyond 
30 vears. They nevertheless continue to contribute 5 percent of 
their salary to the retirement fund. It seems only equitable, there- 
fore, that the 30-year limitation should be modified. 

Since Foreign Service retirement carries an annuity rate of 2 percent 
for each year of creditable service, an officer’s annuity could aggregate 
70 percent of his average basic salary for his 5 highest years of servic e, 
rather than a maximum of 60 percent as presently provided. 

Subsection (b) of section 9 of the bill corrects an oversight that 
occurred when Public Law 250, 84th Congress, was enacted. Public 
Law 250 provided for computing annuities on the basis of the highest 
5 consecutive years of service rather than the 5 years next preceding 
the date of an officer’s retirement. 

The Department failed to propose that this change also apply in the 
computation of survivorship annuities. The purpose, therefore, of 
subsection (b) is to correct that oversight. It simply means applying 
to the widow of an officer the same that applied to the officer himself. 

Mr. Vorys. What would be the increased cost for section 9? 

Mr. Henperson. That is going to take a lot of computation. We 
haven’t been able to get the exact answer to that yet. It won’t be 
reflected in any budget for several years. Eventually it will be as 
time goeson. ‘Ten years from now I think it would amount to a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars a year. 

Have we got far enough advanced to know about that? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. JONES, CHIEF, PERSONNEL PROJECTS 
STAFF, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Jonus. I think an approximate figure would be about $340,000 
direct cost a year, based on actuarial considerations. 

Mr. Henperson. My understanding is that these considerations 
are very nebulous. 

Mr. Jones. There are a lot of unknown factors, as to how many 
people will retire and at what ages. 

Mr. Henperson. For instance, if an officer is 53 or 54 years of age 
and he has had 30 years of service, if be is at a fairly high level, he is 
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more likely to retire voluntarily at 53 or so under the present law 
than he would were the proposed change made. 

Mr. Jupp. It would give you less turnover of your most experienced 
officers. It would save money by not having to spend so much on 
training. And it is not unreasonable. We in Congress are able to 
build up to 75 percent maximum in 30 years because ours is 2% percent 
per year instead of 2. 

Mr. Henperson. It is a little difficult for an actuary to know what 
the officer is going to do. Therefore, it is somewhat difficult to com- 
pute the cost. I think there will, however, be considerably more cost. 

Mr. Vorys. As to an inducement of whether to serve or retire, I 
am not forgetting one of the things you want to do is induce officers 
to retire who have hit the best they can do in middle life who are 
not progressing. You want to induce them to retire so as to make 
room for promotion of those below. 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. I think we have to find various 
ways, and stronger ways sometimes than in the past as to those offi- 
cers who have outlived their usefulness. 

I am convinced that some of our best officers are those between 
the ages of 50 and 60. They are the officers that private business 
is going out and grabbing. We just had one of our best officers the 
other day retire to become vice president of a large university and of 
which he may be president in a year or two. 

It is our best officers who are being seized upon by private business 
at the present time. Our officers who are not so good regardless of 
whether they are going to have increased retirement are likely to 
stay on. 

1 don’t think there is an officer who is really valuable in our Service 
who hasn’t from time to time received at least 3 or 4 offers from pri- 
vate firms that are extremely tempting, giving perhaps twice as much 
salary as he is receiving. Most of them are staying on because they 
love the Service, have devoted their lives to it and don’t want to leave. 

Section 10 of the bill is a technical change which merely parallels 
the proposed amendment contained in section 9. 

Section 11 of 5. 3481 relating to authorization for official residence 
allotments was added by the Senate and is concurred in completely 
by the Department. During the course of the hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee the fact was developed that 
whereas section 902 of the Foreign Service Act allows the Secretary 
under certain conditions to defray the unusual expenses incident to 
the operation of an official residence for the chief representative of 
the United States at a foreign post, no such authority is available in 
the case of a deputy chief of mission or other principal subordinate 
officers. 

Deputy chiefs of mission and certain other principal subordinate 
officers are sometimes compelled to maintain residences provided for 
them by the Government on a scale which would not be necessary 
except for the position of conspicuous responsibility which they occupy 
at their post of assignment. 

Even though the Government provides the residence, an officer 
must often incur unusual, as distinguished from ordinary, household 
expenses, which are neither covered by his salary nor existing allow- 
ances. In some instances it is impossible for an officer suitably to 
maintain the residence furnished him by the Government except by 
excessive expenditure of his own resources. 
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It seems to us that in such cases the Government should contribute 
its fair share just as it does in the case of a chief of mission. Reim- 
bursement for such expenses would, of course, be administered on the 
basis of presentation of documented vouchers. It is difficult, without 
detailed study, to determine the exact extent to which the Department 
would make the official residence allotment available to subordinate 
officers. 

I can assure the committee, however, that if the authority is ob- 
tained the Department will exercise it in a prudent manner. During 
the coming year, for instance, we would probably grant such allow- 
ances in case this section became law to less than 20 of the most hard- 
pressed subordinate officers. 

Since this has been written we have done some more work. If it 
should become law, we will ask about $60,000 from the Appropria- 
tions Committee for this purpose. I can give you an example. We 
just had an officer who is our Ambassador in country X, transferred 
as deputy chief of mission to Y. We wanted a man in Y with wide 
experience, who speaks the local language well, who has prestige, and 
this officer has that. This officer is a man without large private 
means. He succeeds an officer with private means. It is impossible 
for any man to maintain the house in Y without paying $4,000 or 
$5,000 just for servants. The officer assigned to Y is gomg to have 
to borrow money if he can’t get relief. 

Similarly, we have in the capital of W a very nice house, which we 
must have for our deputy chief of mission since he is chargé a good 
deal of the time. We have there a man without private means. I 
visited him sometime ago. I went through his household expenses and 
I was appalled. That man is really going into debt every year he is 
there. We haven’t many of these cases. I said 20 here. We have 
a problem in Tokyo where we have a house that cannot be maintained 
by the deputy chief of mission from his salary. We have in Ottawa 
also a house, the upkeep of which is expensive. Ottawa is very 
important, and it is very important that when the Ambassador is 
away our chargé d’affaires have an appropriate house. This is a 
modest request. We are not going to take advantage of this to expand 
in a way which some agencies might do. 

We didn’t ask for this amendment. The problem came up in the 
course of a conversation before the committee. The Senate decided 
to put this in, and I think it is extremely important. 

Mr. Dopp. I think there is much to what you say. Is there any 
way that some definite figure could be fixed? 

Mr. HenpeErRsoN. I am willing to say $60,000. 

Mr. Dopp. We all have a high opinion of you, but men change. 

Mr. Bentiey. When a deputy chief of mission becomes chargé, 
does he get any extra allowance? 

Mr. Henperson. After a certain number of months. I think that 
he has to be in charge a number of months before he gets anything 
additional. 

Mrs. Boiron. Why? 

Mr. Henperson. It is a regulation. 

Mr. Gorpown. Is it a probationary period? 

Mr. Henperson. This regulation was drawn up before I came in. 
I agree with you it seems absurd to me. 

Mr. Vorys. I can think of one reason. If a fellow was chargé 
for a week, you wouldn’t give him an extra allowance. 
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Mr. Bentvey. | think there is a little difference between a week 
and 6 months. 

Mr. Henperson. | will look into it and let you know. During the 
absence of the Ambassador, the chargé would receive the Ambassador’s 
representation allowance. The official residence allotment is not for 
representation. It is for the unusual expenses incurred in maintaining 
the house the year round. 

(The following information has been submitted for the record: ) 


CuRRENT REGULATIONS AND LEGAL Basis FoR CHARGE Pay 


Present regulations 

Waiting period.—An officer must serve a waiting period of 28 calendar days 
before he becomes eligible for chargé pay. This applies to chiefs of mission as 
well as officers in charge at consular posts. Only one waiting period need be 
served at the same post on the same tour of duty. Only periods of at least 
7 consecutive calendar days may be counted cumulatively toward the 28-day 
waiting period or toward eligibility for chargé pay after completion of the waiting 
period. 

Commencement date.—After eligibility is attained, chargé pay begins the first 
full day of each period of service of at least 7 consecutive calendar days in charge 
and continues until another officer assumes charge. 

Rate of chargé pay.—For the first 90 calendar days chargé pay is limited to one- 
half of the difference between basic salary of officer in charge and the salary of 
the principal officer. After 90 days PER, with the recommendation of the 
regional bureau, may in unusual circumstances authorize a higher rate. Such 
higher rate may be either three-quarters or the full difference between the basic 
salary of the officer in charge and the salary of the principal officer. In no 
instance shall such higher rate be authorized for the first 90 calendar days an 
officer is temporarily in charge. However, once the higher rate has been granted 
to a particular chargé it will be paid for any subsequent period of seven or more 
consecutive calendar days of chargé duty performed by that person at the post 
until the principal officer resumes charge or is replaced by a new principal officer 
who assumes charge. 

Basic law: Sections 421 and 422 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
1004; 22 U. S. C. 876 and 877). 

Regulation: 1 FSM IV 235. 

Increased allowances 

Post.—The chargé d’affaires ad interim, or acting principal officer, would be 
entitled to an increase in post allowance as of the date of increase in salary due to 
chargé pay only if such increase placed his salary in a higher bracket for that 
allowance. 

Representation—He would also be entitled, during the principal officer’s 
absence, to participate in the representation allowance provided for that position. 

Official residence allotment.—He would be entitled to the principal officer’s 
official residence allotment only if he oceupied such residence in the principal 
officer’s absence. (This allotment is for unusual housekeeping expenses in 
connection with maintenance of the official residence.) 


Subject Law Regulation 


Post allowance Be aa _.., See. 901 (2) (i) of the Foreign Service Act (60 | Sec. 246c Stand. Regs. 
Stat. 1025; 22 U.S. C. 1131). 

Representation allowance __-- Sec. 901 (3) of the Foreign Service Act (60 | 1 FSM IV 344.32a. 
Stat. 1025; 22 U. S. C, 1131). 

Official residence allotment - Sec. 902 of the Foreign Service Act (60 Stat. | 1 FSM IV 350. 
1026; 22 U. 8. C. 1132). 


NotTE.— The above statements apply both to officers acting for chiefs of missions and officers acting for the 
head of a consular post. 


Mr. Jupp. Along the line of Mr. Dodd’s question, would you 
rather have a limitation of dollars or of number of officers, say, not 
more than 20? 
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Mr. Henperson. I would like to give you the estimate, as I have 
in all the others. Next year we would not put in for more than 
$60,000. I won’t say it would be that forever. 

Mr. Jupp. If we were to put into the bill, “not to exceed twenty 
persons,”’ it would reassure a great number of people. This will open 
the door wide. I think Mr. Dodd is right. Some limitation is 
reassuring in case we have difficulty in getting the bill through. 

Mr. Henperson. Couldn’t we say in the report that we don’t 
intend to give this for more than perhaps 20 officers? If 5 or 6 years 
from now we may find we need to extend it, we would come before the 
committee and discuss it. I would hate to have a limitation placed 
in the bill itself, particularly since no such limitations apply to any 
of the allowances presently authorized by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do we have fixed allowances on every embassy or 
the home of the chargé d’affaires? 

Mr. HenpErson You mean, for the allowances? 

Mrs. Ketniy. No; for the fixed expense of the home regardless of 
the wealth of the personnel. 

Mr. Henperson. Our budget allots to each ambassador a certain 
amount for representation each year. 

Mrs. Kexuy. | am talking about the post. Take London, for 
example. 

Mr. Henperson. We first allot to the ambassador a certain repre- 
sentation allowance. Then we allot to the deputy chief of mission 
a representation allowance. Then we allot a lump sum for the rest of 
the staff to divide. 

Mr. Jupp. Her point is, is that the same for all posts? 

Mr. Henperson. No. 

Mrs. Ketty. To what extent does it meet the actual cost? 

Mr. Henperson. In some posts it comes near to meeting the actual 
cost; in some posts it is only a fraction of the actual cost. 

Mr. Dopp. Why can’t you raise that figure? 

Mr. Henperson. We would like to, but we have not been able to 
persuade the Congress to give us enough funds. 

Mr. Dopp. Would it be easier to do it that way than by this difficult 
way of legislation? Why not say to the Appropriations Committee, 
“These figures must be changed” 

Mr. Vorys. There is no Tinete in law. 

Mr. Dopp. If there is no authority in law how are you doing it 
now? 

Mr. Vorys. They are not doing it now. 

Mr. Henverson. There is no authority in law to give the official 
residence allotment to anyone except the chiefs of mission. 

Mr. Dopp. I thought you said deputy? 

Mr. Henpverson. The deputy chiefs of mission receive a representa- 
tion allowance. 

Mr. Dopp. What is the difference between representation allowance 
and this allowance that we are talking about? 

Mr. Henperson. The representation allowance is to assist in de- 
fraying the cost of official functions and courtesies. 

Mr, Jupp. The other is the housing allowance? 

Mr. Henperson. It is called official residence allotments. 

Mr. Futton. Granted that you do not favor putting a specific 
limitation of any kind in the bill, on the other hand, what kind of 
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limitation could you live with both in personnel, or, the number of 
persons, as well as in total dollar amount? 

Mr. Henperson. We could certainly live within $60,000 and 20 
persons next year and the year after that. I don’t know what wil! 
happen 5 years from now. 

Mr. Futton. Would it hamper you too much to start with if those 
two limits were put in the bill? 

Mr. Henperson. It wouldn’t hamper us. We would prefer that 
to nothing. I would hate to see the placing of limitations of that 
kind in our basic enabling legislation which does not now contain such 
limitations. 

Mr. Futron. This committee has to get it through the House. 

Mr. Dopp. Do we now have any residence allowance for any of 
these people anywhere? 

Mr. Henverson. No, the official residence allotment is provided 
only for chiefs of mission. 

Mr. Dopp. But we have at least that. 

Mr. Henperson. But only for chiefs of mission. That is our 
difficulty. 

Mr. Jupp. He wants to extend it to the deputy chiefs of mission. 

Mr. Henperson. In some places. 

Mrs. Kettiy. If you extend it down, why not extend it out so it 
will properly meet the situation? Can we get this breakdown? 

Mr. Henperson. Everyone overseas gets a quarters allowance when 
Government housing is not provided. But some of our deputy chiefs 
of mission are furnished houses by the Government—either the Gov- 
ernment owns the house or leases the house on a long-term lease— 
they are assigned to this house, and this house is often of a size and 
type which demands a good deal of expense to keep it up. What we 
want is money for the extra expense, not the full expense, that he 
must incur in operating a house assigned to him by the Government. 

I will give you an example. We will say it costs $7,500 a year— 
this is illustrative—to keep up the Deputy Chief of Mission’s resi- 
dence in Paris. We think that he ought to pay out of his own pocket 
what he would have to pay if he was in another house, but the re- 
mainder would be paid for by the Government. 

Mr. Dopp. The trouble is that you can do it now but it isn’t high 
enough. 

Mr. Vorys. They can’t do it now. 

Mr. Jupp. If you look at the amendment, it states that— 

The Secretary may, under such regulations as he may prescribe, make an allot- 
ment of funds to any post to defray the unusual expenses incident to the operation 
and maintenance of official residences suitable for principal representatives of the 
United States at that post. 


Mr. HenpEersoN. Section 902, as it now stands, says this: 


The Secretary may under such regulations as he may prescribe make an allot- 

ment of funds to any post to defray the unusual expenses incident to the operation 
and maintenance of an official residence suitable for the chief representative of the 
United States at that post. 
That is limited to only the chief representative of the United States 
to that post. There is nothing here that provides that he can allot 
funds to defray unusual expenses for any other person. We would 
like to have it enlarged. 
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Mr. Jupp. All you do is change “chief representative” to “principal 
representatives,’ and then spell out that you have in mind not more 
than 20 people. 

Mr. Gorpon (presiding). The question of the average salary was 
raised. We have the breakdown from the disbursing officer of the 
House. He reports that clerks and secretaries to Members of Congress 
emploved during the month of May 1956 received an average salary 
of $5,658.96. 

Mr. Situ. That is base. 

Mr. Jupp. We want the salaries of stenographers that do the daily 
work in our offices. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Livingston took this on an average of salaries 
and number of employees ‘n the offices of Members during the month 
of May. 

Mr. Jupp. That includes the high-priced help. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It includes the very low ones and the very top 
ones. 

Mrs. Botton. Are we going to have any opportunity, or does it 
not come into this bill, to discuss the whole situation of living quarters 
for the people who go out into the far reaches of the world where living 
is almost impossible? 

Mr. Henperson. That won’t come in this bill. 

Section 12 of the bill would enable the Department to assist em- 
ployees in the establishment and operation of employee-operated com- 
missaries and mess services abroad. Secondarily it would give the 
Department, itself, broader authority to operate commissary and mess 
services abroad. The law at present contemplates only Government- 
operated commissaries and mess services, and then only under emer- 
gency conditions. In practice our commissaries are operated by offi- 
cers and employees of the Service. We anticipate that this will con- 
tinue to be the normal arrangement. The General Accounting Office 
has raised a serious question regarding the Secretary’s authority to 
assist employees in establishing and operating commissary or mess 
services abroad. The principal purpose, therefore, of section 12 is 
to enable the Department to provide assistance, such as the use of 
Government-owned or -leased space, access to utilities, or part-time 
services, such as customs clearance. It is expected that with careful 
management the Government could be reimbursed for such supplies 
and services as are provided, and the bill requires that such reimburse- 
ment be made with provision for exception. 

Other provisions in this section would continue the principle of 
making commissary and mess services available, insofar as practicable, 
to other Government agencies and their dependents. The bill does 
not permit the Secretary to establish such facilities in localities where 
another Government agency operates similar services unless the 
Secretary determines that it is essential to do so. The bill con- 
templates that uniform charges shall be made to all civilian personne! 
using such facilities. The Secretary is required to conduct a periodic 
audit of non-Government-operated facilities in the interest of good 
business practices. 

I can assure the committee that the Department has no intention of 
establishing commissary or mess services or permitting employees to 
establish such facilities unless there is good and sufficient reason for 
doing so. We believe that when local facilities are inadequate or 
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when prices on the local market are excessive, it is not unreasonable 
that such facilities be provided. 

We can discuss this later, if you want us todo so. We have at the 
present time a number of commissaries in various places. Some of 
them are on Government premises. In Teheran we have a commis- 
sary, built out of personal funds of the members of the Embassy. The 
difficulty is that it is on Government premises. The Comptroller 
General’s Office raised its eyebrows and said, “You will have to have 
legislation to use Government premises; otherwise, we will have to 
make trouble for you.” 

Government trucks often haul foodstuffs from the customs coming 
to the commissary. Government employees help to clear some of 
this through the customs. GAO says, ‘‘You ought to get a law that 
will provide for all of this.”’ 

We are not expecting through the coming year, at least, and I 
don’t expect in the near future, any additional expense to the Govern- 
ment because of this. We would like to have the right to use the 
premises that are available for these purposes and commissary pur- 
poses. We have in the basement in our Embassy in Teheran a little 
mess. All the work is paid for by the members of the Embassy staff, 
but nevertheless we do have it on Embassy premises. The GAO 
says, “You have to have authority for it.’ 

‘Mr. Suiru. It wouldn’t take much language to do that. 

Mr. Henperson. It is in the bill already. 

Mr. Vorys. In the armed services they have an officer’s mess, and 
they build up a mess fund, and they do it themselves. It i is one thing 
for the Government to give you authority to run a mess on the 
premises, but it is another thing for the Government to require the 
receipts to be deposited in the Tre sasury, and the ‘Secretary of State 

con foot the bill if he wants to. There is a whole lot more here than 
what you have described. 

Mr. Henperson. I am describing the basic reason for this. There 
are some other features connected with it which we may apply or not 
apply but would like to have the right to apply. For-instance, in a 
place like Kabul, we have a mess. It takes 6 months for the food 
supplies to get there. The commissaries everywhere are supported 
and will continue to be, in most part, by the various officers who con- 
tribute to the fund. An officer is transferred every 2 years from 
Kabul. It takes 6 months when he arrives there for new food to come. 
The whole process is very slow. It seems to us to be much better if 
maybe funds could be lent at various times, we are not asking for 
funds now, but we ought to have authority for the Government to 
lend funds to permit the establishment of mess facilities, to be paid 
off gradually by surcharge on the cost of the meals supplie vd. 

Mrs. Boiron. Make it a continuing service? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Chairman RicHarps. Let me interpose right here. We will have to 
excuse you. In the morning we will start at 10 o’clock. I have one 
other little matter to take up with the committee in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:53 a. m., the committee proceeded to other 
business. ) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Ricuarps. The committee will come to order, please. 
We will continue hearings on S. 3481, the Foreign Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1956. 
We have with us again the Deputy Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Loy Henderson. I believe you were on page 28 of your statement? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Chairman Ricnarps. How many more pages have you? 

Mr. Henperson. I am almost through. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I suggest you go on through with that. 

Mr. Henperson. I was just starting on the medical benefits 
section at the top of page 28. That is to be found on pages 20 to 23 
of the brochure before you. 

Sections 13 and 14 of the bill relate to medical benefits for officers 
and employees of the Service who are citizens of the United States 
and their dependents. At présent the Department has authority to 
pay for treating officers and employees at a suitable hospital or clinic 
in the event the officer or employee incurs an illness or injury in line 
of duty while he is assigned abroad, provided, of course, that the 
ilmess or injury is not the result of vicious habits, intemperance or 
misconduct. 

Also, the Department can pay the travel expenses of the officer or 
employ ee in those instances where it becomes necessary to transport 
the officer to the nearest locality where a suitable hospital or clinic 
does exist. 

With respect to dependents, however, except for physical examina- 
tions, immunizations, and routine health services available at a limited 
number of posts abroad, the employee is responsible for medical ex- 
penses involving his dependents. This is a continuing cause of con- 
cern and worry to our employees, especially when modern medical 
facilities are lacking or where health hazards’ require constant exercise 
of precaution. The family is a part of the Service. It shares the 
hardships and dislocations that inevitably arise in staffing a worldwide 
organization. 

I may say in that connection that members of the family, particu- 
larly the wife, contribute a tremendous amount to the work of the 
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Embassy or the consulate where they are stationed. She does that 
without remuneration, but I know of instances where wives of our 
Foreign Service officers have practically sacrificed their health to keep 
up their end of a very difficult line of work. 

The Department’s bill as initially presented to the Congress would 
provide the following medical benefits for dependents of American 
personnel: First, in the event a dependent were to incur an illness or 
injury while located abroad which requires hospitalization and which 
is not the result of vicious habits, intemperance or misconduct, the 
Secretary would be authorized to pay for that portion of the cost of 
treatment for each such illness or injury at a suitable hospital or clinic 
that exceeds $35 up to a maximum limitation of 120 days of hospitali- 
zation for each such illness or injury with provision for waiving the 
120-day limitation under certain conditions. 

Second, the Secretary would be authorized to pay the transportation 
expenses involved in moving a dependent from a locality in which 
no suitable hospital or clinic exists to the nearest suitable hospital or 
clinic. 

The Senate approved this second feature of the Department’s pro- 
posal without amendment but modified the provisions relating to care 
and treatment by authorizing the Secretary to provide medical bene- 
fits through insurance or private health plans if he determines that 
such methods would be as good and as economical as direct payment 
by the Government for medical care. 

The Senate also made several additional changes designed to clarify 
the existing provisions of law relative to medical benefits for officers 
and employees as well as the new provisions relative to dependents. 
The Department concurs in these revisions. 

As I look back on my own years of service in the Foreign Service 
I know that medical benefits for dependents will relieve our employees 
of much anxiety and worry while stationed overseas. I believe, 
moreover, that the provisions of sections 13 and 14 are fully justified 
on the basis of comparative benefits that are accorded dependents 
of personnel in the uniformed services and in private American firms 
that have overseas operations. 

Section 14 of the bill—that is on page 23; this section is very 
closely related to section 13—also contains a relatively minor but 
desirable amendment specifically authorizing the employment of a 
physician or other medical personnel at posts where this is necessary. 

At the present time the Foreign Service Act merely provides we can 
have a nurse. We find that sometimes other professional medical 
services are necessary. 

Section 15 of the bill would add a new section 951 to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, which would authorize the Secretary 
to establish recreational facilities at posts abroad where adequate 
facilities are lacking and where such lack is harmful to the morale and 
efficiency of employees. 

Mr. CuIpEeRFIELD. Yesterday you allowed questions as we went 
along. Do you want to follow that practice today? 

Chairman Ricuwarps. If you want to touch on some point which 
has been read, go ahead. 

Mr. CurperFIeLD. I want to call your attention to section 15. 
As I understand it, there are no limitations whatsoever as to what 
can be done under this section except at the discretion of the Secretary. 
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You can build a golf course or anything else. I want these people 
to have recreational facilities. I think there ought to be some kind 
of limitation on it. 

Mr. Henperson. There would be a limitation in this way, that we 
would have to present at first any of our plans to the Bureau of the 
Budget and after that to the Appropriations Committee, where we 
would have to itemize them to the Appropriations Committee, and 
they would present them to the Congress and the Congress would 
have the right to pass on them. 

Mr. CuHiPerFIELD. [t would be screened by the Budget Bureau and 
by the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes. This enabling legislation doesn’t give us 
permission to go ahead and do anything we please. Furthermore, I 
think you will see that our intent—we will give some illustrations a 
little later—with regard to this particular section is to limit for the 
most part these recreational facilities to hardship posts. 

Mr. Morano. Then there is no limitation at all in the bill on the 
amount of money to be expended either in this section or any other 
section? 

Mr. Henprrson. No; there is no limitation. We are suggesting 
$300,000 as the amount which we may ask from the Appropriations 
Committee. In authorization legislation I believe it is very rare 
there is any restriction on the amounts of money involved. 

Mr. Morano. Have you unofficially an estimate of what amount 
of money might be involved? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; we have. It is $300,000. 

Mr. Morano. That covers the recreational facilities for the whole 
world? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I didn’t know that you were questioning on 
this as you went along. I had a question on the section just previous, 
the medical section. Does that limit it only to employees overseas, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Henperson. That is limited to employees who are United 
States citizens and their dependents who contract an illness overseas. 
Mr. Hays of Ohio. It doesn’t apply to anybody in this country? 

Mr. Henperson. No; it applies to employees and their dependents 
who become ill overseas. It may be necessary to send the wife back 
to this country for treatment. While in this country she would under- 
go treatment, but the illness is something that is incurred overseas. 

For instance, if the wife of a Foreign Service officer on duty in the 
Department should become ill, unless it could be proved that this ill- 
ness was @ continuation of an illness that she had overseas, the officer 
would be in the same position as any other Government employee in 
this country. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have no objection. I just wanted to clarify 
it and be able to speak to it if 1 were asked. 

I am sure the question of socialized medicine will be raised, but that 
won’t bother me because we have socialized medicine in the armed 
services, for the President, and semisocialized medicine for the Con- 
gress. I think it is a good provision myself. 

Mr. Henperson. | shall go ahead, if there are no further questions 
at this time, with section 15. I will start at the top of the page. 
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Section 15 of the bill would add a new section 951 to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, which would authorize the Secretary 
to establish recreational facilities at posts abroad where adequate 
facilities are lacking and where such lack is harmful to the morale and 
efficiency of employees. 

Such facilities could be made available to officers and employees 
of other agencies of the Government and their dependents. The 
Secretary would be required to make such charges for the use of 
recreational facilities as he deems fair and equitable. In cases where 
public transportation facilities are not safe or available, the bill would 
authorize use of Government-owned vehicles to provide necessary 
transportation to nearby places of recreation. 

Mr. Morano. Does this mean that you would have to acquire 
more land in foreign countries? 

Mr. Hpenperson. In perhaps | or 2 places we might require a site. 
We have nothing extensive of that kind in mind. We might, for 
instance, want to acquire a little cottage in a hilly country in a tropical 
area or a piece of land where we would build a camp or something of 
that kind. 

Mr. Jones, have you anything to add to that? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. JONES, CHIEF, PERSONNEL PROJECTS 
STAFF, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Jones. As an example of what vou !ave reference to, take the 
case of Djakarta. T!e climate in Djakarta does not change much 
during the course of the year. In order to cet relief from that situa- 
tion, all of the other foreign missions in Djakarta and virtually all of 
the American firms bave provided facilities at a mountain resort 
about 50 miles from Djakarta. 

I think we would propose in our program to probably provide 
several rest cottages in this mountain area, so that on a weekend, for 
example, families could have the use of those facilities and come back 
down and go back to work and really be benefited by the change in 
the climate. 

By and large, I would think, sir, we would not be acquiring addi- 
tional land, as such. We would use space that is available already. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I may be laboring under the wrong 
impression. I thought we had already acquired one cottage in 
Djakarta and were thinking of acquiring others. 

Have we not one cottage there that is so used? 

Mr. Jonus. I think there are several officers who out of their own 
resources have either rented or purchased a cottage near to Djakarta. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. May I have the privilege of asking Dr. Westphal 
about that. 

Mr. WesrpeHat. In 1953 there were no facilities. Mr. Steeves called 
that to our attention. In 1955 arrangement had been made to use 
one building. I am not certain whether the Government owned or 
rented it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did you think that the facilities that had been rented 
were being paid for by individual members of the Service? 1 had the 
impression that moneys from the Government were being used for that 

Mr. WestpHau. ‘There was some money used for rehabilitation. 
Whether it was Government money or not, I don’t know, Mrs. Church. 
I would have to check the notes I have. 
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Mr. Henperson. I am not aware of any Government funds being 
used for that purpose. They may be. I don’t know from what 
appropriation it would come. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I was wondering whether or not you needed this 
additional authority or if in some cases it was assumed that you 
already had it. 

Mr. Henperson. We have no such authority. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I noticed in section 15 the new provision 951 states: 

These facilities may be made available to officers and employees of the agencies 
of the Government. 

In your statement it said “it could.”’ Why isn’t that ‘will be’ and 
“would’’? 

Mr. Henperson. Which sentence are you referring to? 

Mrs. Ketty. It is on page 24 in the law, in the new section 951. 
It is in the first sentence: 

Recreational facilities established pursuant to this section may be made avail- 
able to officers and employees. 

In your statement you have such facilities ‘“‘could be.’’ Why isn’t 
that section, ‘“‘will be made available,” and in your statement, “it 
would’’? 

Mr. Henperson. “May” and “would” are both in the subjunctive, 
and there may be a somewhat different stress. I do not think that 
the difference is important. The fact is that this is permissive. The 
Secretary has authority to do it. He is not being instructed to do it. 

Mrs. Keuty. If this bill is reported, | would like these facilities 
made available for all of the Foreign Service employees and not just a 
select few. It is permissive, and | would like it mandatory; should it 
not be? 

Mr. Vorys. Who else would it be available to? 

Mrs. Keuuy. I don’t want it for 1 or 2 or a few of the chiefs of 
the mission. If it is to be for the morale of all our officers and depend- 
ents, it should be written into the bill where it will be available for 
all the United States employees. 

Mr. Henperson. It might be impossible for it to be made available 
to everyone. For instance, take India. When I was Ambassador 
there, the members of the staff who were on the diplomatic list were 
admitted to the clubs, but those who were not on the diplomatic list 
were not admitted. They really had no place to go. 

Suppose we want to make provision for our clerical personnel and 
those not on the diplomatic list to have facilities. Would you want 
us to make it necessary that all the people who already had the 
facilities because of their being on the diplomatic list would have the 
right to use those? 

Mrs. Ketuiy. I would like to answer his question. It is a little 
unclear to me. 

Mr. Henperson. My answer is that I think there should be some 
discretion on the part of the Secretary or the representative of the 
Ambassador as to the use of these facilities. Everyone may not be 
able to use them at the same time; therefore, those who need them 
the most should be the ones who are assigned the right to use the 
facilities. Suppose we have limited rest. facilities at a temperate alti- 
tude and some people really need relief from the hot climate. The 
others might say, ‘‘We have a right to use these,”’ but we say, “No, 
this is for those who need it most.” 
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Mrs. Ke.tuy. We are in complete agrecment. 

Mr. Bentuey. As long as we are on section 15, I have two ques- 
tions I would like to ask. In the first place, I understand that you 
intend charging fees for the use of these facilities? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Benttey. Are the facilities expected to be self-sustaining from 
the collection of these fees? 

Mr. Henperson. In some cases they would be and in some cases 
they would not be. In some cases the fees would not be sufficient to 
take care of them. In most cases we would try to have the fees suffi- 
cient to take care at least of the running expenses. 

Mr. Bentiey. But not for any purpose of liquidating the original 
investment? 

Mr. Henperson. It might be. It would be, according to the way 
I understand it, dependent on the local situation and how it worked 
out. These fees would be turned back to the Treasury. There 
might, however, be certain charges to help pay for the operation 
of the facilities. 

Mr. Bent ey. If it is intended primarily for the use of the clerical 
staff and nondiplomatic personnel, they would find it most difficult 
to avail themselves of these facilities if the fees 

Mr. Henperson. Under section 15 we will charge fees. I think 
it is right we should charge certain fees. It is our idea that they 
should be reasonable. If reasonable fees would discharge all the 
expenses, then no Government funds would be necessary. It might 
well be in view of the expense of the place, in view of the particular 
difficulties in obtaining materials, labor, and so forth, that if we 
charge enough fees to maintain it completely, the cost would be 
exorbitant and our employees couldn’t afford to use the facilities. 

Mr. Jones. There is one other point, Mr. Bentley. This par- 
ticular provision on fees was included in the bill at the request of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget felt this is 
somewhat of a semicommercial type operation, that the principle 
therefore should be that employees themselves should contribute at 
least in part to the maintenance of the facility. 

I think our intent would be that those fees would be very nominal 
in amount and probably on a family basis rather than paying so much 
every time you hit a tennis ball. 

Mr. BentLey. We may want to go into that a little later. I have 
another question on this particular section. 

I noticed that you limit the use of the Government transportation, 
Mr. Henderson, to American citizens. I take it no such limitation 
would prevail with respect to the use of the facilities themselves. 
They would be open to foreign nationals, both on the Embassy staffs 
and presumably guests; is that correct? 

Mr. Henperson. My understanding is that they would be open to 
employees of the American Government, primarily, and it would be 
possible, depending on the local situation, to bring guests there. The 
people who will have a right to use these facilities would be limited 
to employees of the American Government and their dependents. 

Mr. Bentuey. Citizens and noncitizens alike? 

Mr. Henperson. This would be American nationals, I believe; 
isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Bentiey. It doesn’t say that. 
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Mr. Jones. The bill reads, “officers and employees of the Service,” 
which. would include our local employees. 

Mr. Bentuey. I frankly question that particular proviso because 
of the way you have it written. I wonder if the Congress would be 
interested in providing recreational facilities for people who are not 
citizens of the United States, even if they happen to be employees of 
the Government. 

Mr. Henperson. Do you have any comment to make in regard to 
that, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I believe, sir, the application there would extend, at 
least as far as the law is concerned, could extend to our local employees 
who are stationed at that post working in the Embassy. 

Mr. Henperson. I believe one reason for that is we would like 
to have the privilege in places where it seems appropriate to include 
our local employees for morale purposes and to make them feel they 
are really employees of the American Government and working along 
side by side with us. I would think that was the reason. Has anyone 
any comments from my group on that? 

Mr. Bent ey. I have made my point. 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to come back to the bill. The way this 
reads, “may be made available to officers and employees, other 
agencies,” and so forth, makes it look as if it might be primarily for 
foreigners. It strikes me that if anything like this is justified it should 
be primarily for the employees of our missions. 

On the other hand, under these sections that we have gone through, 
we may have in all of our posts American medical service, commis- 
saries, mess facilities, recreational facilities, all that tends to insulate 
the American colony, American employees, from the natives. I have 
heard in many places all over the world that one trouble is that our 
American missions live so exclusively by themselves, the officers and 
often the employees merely hobnobbing with some of the missions 
of other favored countries or with Americans in the community, that 
our people just don’t find out what is going on in the country. 

I am somewhat concerned at the possibility that our officers and 
employees, at work and at play, in sickness or in health, are kept 
separate from the community they are there to report on. 

I wonder what you would have to say about that. This is broad 
enough, as you have it here, to establish that sort of policy all over 
the world. 

Mr. Henperson. My comment is that it is fairly broad. We want 
it broad so we can have some flexibility in the application of it. It is 
not our intention to cut our people off from the local inhabitants. 
We do our utmost to have our people mix broadly and widely, but 
sometimes some of our people in some places find it impossible to mix 
to the extent which we would like to have them do it. For instance, 
in Arab countries, it is impossible for our women clerks to mix very 
often, to any great extent, with the local inhabitants. The Arab 
women «don’t go out themselves. It is difficult for our women to go, 
at least unescorted, among Arab men. The same thing applies not 
only in Moslem c ountries but it applies in other countries, particularly 
Asian and hardship areas. 

I think, furthermore, that there is a-question of health involved. 
Take, for instance, the question of the mess. You speak of establish- 
ing, a mess.. In our Embassy in Teheran we have in the basement a 
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very simple mess where people can get luncheons. It is a half mile 
to any restaurant. In the hot and heat of the day it is sometimes 
difficult for our people to go across the city to public eating places. 

Mr. Vorys. It is there now under existing law. 

Mr. Henperson. What is that? 

Mr. Vorys. The type of thing, which is, of course, very obviously 
necessary, is there now under existing law. 

Mr. Henperson. That mess is there. The GAO, however, ques- 
tions its legality. Unless we get a law passed to authorize it, we may 
have to take it out. 

We have a very good commissary in Teheran, built on the compound 
with the funds of the local personnel. It cost us $8,000 to build it. 
It is on compound ground and the GAO questions its legality. Unless 
we can get a law through Congress that will authorize the use of the 
space, we may be compelled to abandon it. 

Mr. Vorys. Does the GAO say you have to have authorization to 
spend Government money on it? 

Mr. Henperson. If we are to use Government funds, we have to 
have special authorization. 

Mr. Vorys. What I mean is, Congress could easily give you author- 
ization to have a mess or a commissary supported by the officers and 
employees on Government property. That could be done. This bill 
goes further than that and authorizes appropriations, Government 
subsidies, and provides that all the funds collected shall be restored 
to the Treasury. Do you need to have all of that law in order to 
have authorization to have a mess in the Embassy at Teheran? 

Mr. Henverson. Would you mind if we go ahead on this part and 
I can turn back to the commissary. I have some more information 
to give you in detail. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. My question was along the same line as that of 
Mr. Vorvs. I didn’t want Mr. Bentley’s statement to stand un- 
challenged when he said that he thought the Congress might be a little 
perturbed about voting money for other than American nationals. 
On the contrary, I think there ought to be some safeguard in there to 
say that these people can bring guests. I agree with Mr. Vorys that 
we should not go further to insulate the American personnel from the 
people of the country, especially in some of these countries. Indo- 
nesia has been brought out as an example that further insulation 
would be just down the alley of those who are propagandizing now 
against the white race, that we feel superior, and so on. I want to 
make sure that vou didn’t get the impression that that is what we 
want. 

Mr. Henperrson. I would like to say with regard to local em- 
plovees, in some places it might be advantageous to make the facilities 
available to them. We have found from experience that we may get 
in difficulties when we give local employees the same privileges and 
the same—— 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If I may interrupt, I am not talking about local 
emplovees. I am particularly interested in whether an American 
employee can bring a guest who is a national of that country, or that 
this will be such that it will have a sign on it, or without the sign, that 
this is for whites only. 

Mr. Henperson. We certainly contemplate that they could bring 
guests, because we wouldn’t want to go back to the old position of the 
colonials—that this particular area is only for us and for nobody else. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is what I was concerned about. 

Mr. Henperson. We have no intention of doing it. 1 think when 
it comes to the cottages or rest places, then we would have to limit 
it to members of the staff. If it is a sort of clubhouse, we would en- 
courage the bringing of guests, a place where our employees of lower 
rank, with little means, can do a little entertaining and can afford to 
have guests present from the local community. It is our intention to 
do so. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is what I wanted to hear you say. 

Mr. Henperson. Going back to the local employees, we want to 
feel we have some leeway. In some places we might be able to have 
them join in the use of certain of the recreation facilities; in other 
places, it wouldn’t work out. For instance, in some places, if you 
started with local employees, where are you going to stop? Are you 
going to include the janitor, the chauffeur or only the white-collar 
employees? You righ give offense if you start at one place and go 
all the way down; sometimes you give offense if you don’t ine tals all 
local employees down to the charwoman. If you include the char- 
woman, she will be uncomfortable and everyone else will feel uncom- 
fortable. So I think we have to have a little leeway as to who would 
come. 

Mr. Vorys. May I comment on that? It is perfectly right and 
natural if the officers get together and arrange for a summer cottage 
or other recreation or vacation facility, or if a group or a certain seg- 
ment of the employees do that. That is the way pe ople do in this 
country. I don’t think the Congress is under any injunction to furnish 
vacation facilities for Americans any place. If any of them want te 
get together and have a cottage someplace, rent it or buy it, that is 
their business. If they want to be somewhat exclusive, that is their 
business. 

On the other hand, if you are having something that is going.to be 
Government property, maybe with diplomatic immunity, and then 
you say that certain natives can’t come there, either by law or regula- 
tion, and that certain Americans can’t come there, either by law or 

regulation, you are starting something that may make trou ble. 

There will be regulations or local ground rules that the charwoman 
can’t come or the janitor because thejothers woule feel uncomfortable 
with them about and they might feel uncomfortable. That is all right 
if it is a private club or group. I wonder how good it would be for 
the United States Government to be ne wing that sort of place and 
claiming possibly diplomatic immunity for it. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I personally can see great reason for having a rest 
cottage, or 2 or 3, in the hills in a place like Djakarta. I think it is 
almost a matter of proper Embassy housing, if it is kept down. | 
agree that there should be no discrimination in recreational facilities 
that are offered and paid for by public moneys. 

Mr. Secretary, one of the things that bothered me on our recent 
trip was the recurring question as to whether or not even the school 
money we provided was not serving, though perhaps necessary, to 
segregate even our children from contact with other nationals. I 
remember in one place where the children had always attended the 
general English-speaking school, and now we are building up separate 
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lines. You served a long time in the Foreign Service, and very 
creditably, Mr. Henderson— 

Mr. Henperson. I served-——— 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Let me say that you have. My question is, what 
is now wrong with us? In your good days, even when you were 
young, you didn’t have to have swimming pools and tennis courts 
to make you feel that it was a privilege to serve the United States 
Government? 

Mr. Henperson. No; that is true. But I went through a good 
many hardships in the course of those years. I was denied a good 
deal of life which every human being should have. I didn’t lead a 
rich life. My life was one composed of almost entirely of work. 
I had no funds to take vacations. For years and years I had no 

vacation because I didn’t have the funds to do it. I took ill in 1928 
and went to Davos. I was 4 months there. After 2 months there 
was no more salary, and I had to go back still ill to my post in the 
Baltic because I couldn’t continue medical treatment under those 
woos = re I was at the time under terrible fear that I would become 

‘ally ill, and there was no provision by which care could have been 
ts aken of me under the laws at that time. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Please do not misunderstand me, sir. I am not 
saving that these things should not be. I was trying to find the spirit 
that made you serve in spite of those hardships. 

Mr. Henprerson. It was because I took pride in serving the United 
States abroad. I think most of our officers feel the same way now. 
[ think most of our officers will stay in and work even if they don’t 
have what is called fringe benefits. [ would like to see them and their 
families, particularly, relieved of some of the strains they still have 
now in spite of the great improvements of recent vears. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you yield to me? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Certainly. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Not taking sharp issue with vou, but I think 
this is only part of the change that has affected the United States. 
When I was a kid I went swimming in the local swimming hole, usually 
sans bathing suit. Boys out there now expect to <> to the country 
club swimming pool. They want not only one bathmg suit but one 
for each day in the week. We have changed our standards all over. 

You can’t expect, as I see it, the Foreign Service people to exist on a 
standard that was in vogue 50 years ago. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. | would say to the gentleman that that point is well 
taken. It seems to me that every bill which comes in of this nature, 
is on the basis of trving to persuade people to serve in the Foreign 
Service and to serve happily in the Foreign Service. The question that 
is always raised when we go to the floor is how we can keep our Foreign 
Service on a high standard. I am inclined to think that we ought to 
approach this from perhaps a different angle. 

Mrs. Boiron. May I suggest another idea at this point? I am 
sure that Mrs. Church experienced what I did, that our prestige as 
a country goes down materially where we do not have even semi- 
adequate living quarters for our people, when there is no place for 
them to have any recreation whatever in a post where there are no 
recreational outlets. They feel very strongly they are sponging on 
the-other countries when, for instance, they go and play tennis with 
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the British with no way to reciprocate. T don’t think it is all a 
matter of just what it does to our own people. I think it is also 
the effect upon our standing in the community of nations that should 
also be brougit into the picture. 1 think it is a two-sided sword. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. | would put in a strong plea for some place to get 
the people temporarily out of the heat and insanitary conditions of 
a place like Djakarta. I think that is a measure which would bring 
greater service. 

Mr. CarNnaHAn (presiding). I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you might 
proceed now. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I have passed around a document 
here which includes some statements by officers and employees on the 
need for recreation facilities at posts included in the proposed program 
for fiscal vear 1957. 

I would like to go ahead with my statement and then we can discuss 
this subject later. 

(The mformation referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENTS BY OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES ON THE NEED FOR RECREATION 
FaciLiTies AT Posts INCLUDED IN PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1957 


1. Djakarta 

“Over an extended period * * * the monotonous, year-round 85-90 degree 
temperature becomes enervating physically and oppressive psychologically. 
All of the American business firms and almost all of the foreign diplomatic mis- 
sions have cabins or cottages in the mountains an hour and a half’s drive from 
Djakarta available to staff members for a nominal charge. There, at elevations 
ranging from 3,500 to 5,000 feet, une days are a pleasant 75-80 and the nights cool 
enough to make an open fire enjoyable, if not necessary. After a day or two in 
this temperate climate one returns to Djakarta rested and full of energy. At the 
present time American Embassy staff members must depend on the hospitality of 
colleagues from other foreign missions, or of a few members of our own Embassy 
who have sufficient private means to maintain a cabin in the mountains. I feel 
that Government facilities which would make it possible for all staff members to 
spend a few days in the mountains every month or 6 weeks would pay substantial 
dividends in great work efficiency and higher staff morale.”’ 





“In Djakarta, my wife and I found that we could only keep in good health our- 
selves and insure the health of our children by spending weekends as frequently 
as possible at a nearby mountain resort area. It was also our observation that 
persons who were unable to go occasionally to the mountains were generally more 
vulnerable to endemic diseases of the area. 

“Tnasmuch as expense and availability of bungalows were often factors pre- 
venting Foreign Service personnel from resting at mountain resort areas near 
Djakarta I believe that it would be in the interest of the Government to maintain 
a rest house to be made available to its employees by rotation and on the basis 
that the employees participate in the maintenance costs of the establishment. If 
this were done, some of the man-hours lost to the Government through sickness 
undoubtedly would be avoided.”’ 


2. Kabul 

“T have just returned from Kabul, and if there is any post in the Foreign Service 
that needs Department recreational facilities, this is certainly it. The public 
recreational facilities are practically nil. There are no movies, or restaurants that 
westerners can use, due to their substandard facilities. Kabul is also one of the 
most remote posts in the service. The only places I personally would consider 
going so that one could get a complete change of environment would be Hong 
Kong or Europe—both too far away and expensive for the average staff person.”’ 
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“In Afghanistan * * * there is a complete lack of commercial recreation 
facilities, i. e., no restaurants, sanitary swimming pools, public tennis courts, or 
adequate highways or hotels outside the city to allow weekend excursions. 

‘‘A greal deal of monotony could be alleviated if funds were made available for 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, and a room for cards, ping pong, ete. 

‘“‘Life in Kabul without recreational facilities tends to become dull and drab 
and the ideal situation would be for employees to break this monotony by taking 
leave to a different environment periodically. Since Kabul only possesses a dirt 
airfield, flights in and out are dependent on weather conditions. Thus the season 
of the year limits vacations. Then, too, the nearest locations considered to be 
desirable vacation spots (Delhi, Beirut, Ceylon, Teheran, Hong Kong) are a con- 
siderable distance away and very expensive. Since it is so expensive, most per- 
sonnel can only afford to leave the post on a holiday once during the 2-year tour— 
some families cannot afford to go at all.’’ 

‘Life for Americans in Afghanistan is no bed of roses. There is a great preva- 
lence of disease; health and sanitary conditions are not adequate; even the best of 
housing has its drawbacks and the remoteness and primitiveness of local conditions 
make living there difficult. 

“The Embassy has almost no recreational programs for its employees. This 
is a handicap since there are available only a few local amusements. One thing 
the Embassy could do would be to construct and maintain a tennis court. There 
was one available on the Embassy grounds which was not satisfactorily maintained 
and I understand it has since been removed for the construction of another 
building. Considerable benefit would also accrue from the availability of recrea- 
tional equipment such as bats, balls, nets, tents, and camping equipment, ete. 

““Movies would be another recreational possibility.” 


“On the basis of experience at Tehran and Kabul, I should say that recreational 
facilities, particularly facilities for types of recreation familiar to most Americans 
but unavailable abroad, for official United States personnel would do much for 
morale and efficiency. In Kabul, bridge is the only year-round recreational 
activity, with tennis being played only a few months out of the year. In a city 


without restaurants, theaters, sports events, English-language newspapers or 
magazines, or even good short-wave radio reception, this is a rather limited 
offering.”’ 
3. Karachi 

‘I believe there was and probably still is a grave morale problem among United 
States Government employees in Karachi, and that one solution would be ad- 
ditional recreational facilities. My experience convinced me that only United 
States Government funds could provide these needed facilities. 

“The city is isolated on three sides by a dry, hot, barren desert; the nearest 
attractive city or resort is several hundred miles (2 days of driving) away. * * * 
seach huts at Hawkes Bay are expensive to buy or to rent, and there are seldom 
huts available even on these terms. The only restaurant-hotel in the beach area 
is rundown and dirty. The hotel-restaurants in Karachi are expensive and the 
food is not healthful. The local boating and tennis clubs are private and even 
Americans with a wide acquaintance in the community often find it difficult to 
find a sponsor with the necessary permanent membership. The ‘‘swimming 
club,”’ about 15 miles out of Karachi, consists of a quonset hut with a bar but 
little food and a small pool which is drained and refilled once a week but almost 
never cleaned.”’ 
t. Kuwait 

“Posts in the Near East like Kuwait, Dhahran, Kirkuk, and Basra have 
occasionally in the past been invited to use the fairly extensive recreational facili- 
ties established for American and British oil company employees, but there has 
been a tendency in recent years for the companies either to deny such facilities 
to all noncompany persons or to restrict the privilege of their use to the principal 
officer or only to the officer personnel of Foreign Service posts. For example, 
Foreign Service employees serving in Kuwait have been categorically denied the 
privilege of going to oil company movies (except by invitation of a company 
employee) or of joining the oil company’s sailing club. Use of the oil company’s 
country club, which has a very fine swimming pool, bowling alleys, tennis courts, 
etc., has occasioned considerable hard feeling because the oil company has not 
maintained a consistent policy. For some periods outsiders have been allowed to 
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join with restrictions as to days when facilities may be uscd, and the genoral 
atmosphere has been such as to make outsiders feel uncomfortable. The oil com- 
panies in general will not allow Foreign Service employees to obtain cheap or 
free transportation on company-operated aircraft, a facility which is extended to 
all company personnel wishing to take leave in the Near Eastern area. Thus, the 
extensive and in many cases luxurious reereational facilitics which western oil 
companies maintain for their employecs are frequently not open to Foreign 
Service employees, and morale suffers even more than it might if no westerners 
enjoyed such facilities, 

‘Recreational facilities are especially important to persons serving in posts lik: 
Kuwait where the nearest acceptable vacation points (Lebanon and Cyprus 
are roughly 1,000 air miles away. This means that travel is much more expensiv: 
than from hardship posts nearer to civilized centers. Moreover, Lebanon ane 
Cyprus are not cheap places to spend leave.”’ 


6. Manila 


““My wife and I found the constant, almost changeless heat and high humidity 
at Manila very wearing and a serious drain on our energies and general moral 

“We found that the conditions described above were considerably alleviated 
by the few trips we took to the Embassy accommodations at Baguio. Baguio is 
a small city situated in the mountains north of Manila at about 5,000 feet above 
sea level, It is surrounded by a pine forest and is cool and airy. At Baguio the 
Embassy has a large official residence, 2 small apartments located above a forme 
garage, and a very pleasant 3-bedroom cottage. These are situated in a very pleas- 
ant area adjacent to Camp John Hay, the Air Force rest and recreation camp at 
Baguio. The facilities at Camp John Hay, with the exception of the commissary 
are open to Embassy personnel; they include a golf course, tennis courts, children’s 
playgrounds, athletic fields, and pleasant gardens. 

“If it had been possible to obtain use of the accommodations more frequently, 
especially the one cottage available, I am sure that I would have sent my family 
there more often, even if I could not have obtained leave myself. I would have 
done so because of the miraculous effect the mountain air had on the energy and 
disposition of the children and on my wife’s morale, not to mention my own. 

“The Embassy accommodations at Baguio are obviously insufficient for the 
purposes for which they are used. The official residence cannot very suitably 
accommodate families with children and the small apartments are not large enough 
for use by large families. While I was at the Embassy, reservations had to be 
made as much as 3 months in advance and there was always the possibility that 
a reservation might be canceled at the last minute. Because of the limited ac- 
commodations, the civilian personnel of other United States Government agencies 
at Manila could not use the Embassy property and were forced to pay the very 
high rentals in Baguio City or to attempt to obtain very tenuous, short notice 
reservations at Camp John Hay. 

“In view of the availability to the United States Government of land at Baguio 
and the obvious need for greater civilian recreation facilities in the Philippines, 
it would appear to be most advisable to expend the small sums necessary to further 
develop the land available. It is not reasonable or equitable that expensive 
facilities should be provided military personnel and comparable advantages denied 
Foreign Service personnel.” 





6. Rangoon 

“From my experience with Burma, I am convineed that many of our recruit- 
ment and morale problems would be eliminated by modest but realistic recreation 
facilities for our personnel stationed in Burma. Although Rangoon gives the 
impression of a reasonably modern city, it is however a monotonous city with 
extremely limited opportunities for amusement or recreation. What few facilities 
do exist in Rangoon and elsewhere in Burma are expensive and further limited by 
the country’s completely unsatisfactory transportation system. 

“The rains, oppressive heat, and the monotony of Rangoon all make for moral 
and efficiency problems among people who not only work together in a relatively 
small office, but who in effect also live together. Officers with families and with 
representation responsibilities have less of a problem than the unmarried clerks 
and junior officers, but even they show the effects of this restricted life.”’ 


POSTS NOT INCLUDED IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 
The following comments by an officer on recreational needs at a post not 


included in the fiscal year 1957 program are illustrative of problems that must 
be considered in future years. 
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Khorramshahr (Iran) 

“Khorramshahr is an excellent example of a hardship post. There are no 
places of interest offering recreational facilities with a change of scene within 500 
miles. The summer weather is extremely bad with daytime shade temperatures 
as high as 126° F. throughout 4 months, humid winds during part of this time, and 
nighttime lows of 90° F. American personnel must share units averaging not more 
than 14% rooms per person. The foreign community in Khorramshahr consists 
of 10 or 15 occidentals; the only recreation to be found in Khorramshahr, a town 
of 50,000 population, is an outdoor movie house showing films five or more years 
old. In Abadan, which is reached only after a boat crossing of the river and a 
20-minute drive, usually in an unsanitary crowded taxicab, there is to be found 
one modern movie house, a swimming pool, and 1 or 2 clubs having limited 
facilities. 

“Without further description of Khorramshahr and environs, it can be seen 
that recreational facilities are an important requirement. Anything that could 
be done to ameliorate the situation in such posts would be a benefit to the morale 
and effectiveness of personnel assigned there.” 

Mr. Henperson. We believe that the lack of adequate recreation 
facilities at certain posts abroad constitutes a real problem which 
has gone unanswered for too long a time. It is not intended that the 
Department would go into the “recreation business.’”’ Rather, our 
intent is to provide only those facilities which will meet real and 
compelling needs. I may say that this lack of recreation facilities 
was driven home to me while | was in India. Many of our staff mem- 
bers had no recreational facilities whatsoever. Access to a swimming 
pool or tennis courts, or even a small social lounge in which our clerical 
employees could receive guests, would have helped enormously. 

There was not a place to receive guests. We had 20 women em- 
ployees there who had a little bedroom, not even a lounge where they 
could sit. 

Provision for recreation facilities at posts where such facilities are 
lacking, judiciously administered so as to prevent abuse or adverse 
public relations, will do much to improve life in the Service. At the 
same time we will continue to encourage our employees to further 
their understanding of foreign peoples and interpret the United States 
to foreign people through the development of friendly personal con- 
tacts. 

Mr. Vorys. Where are they going to have these friendly personal 
contacts? 

Mr. Henperson. If we have some recreational facilities, we would 
like to invite some of the local people to come as our guests there 
sometimes. At the present time the people particularly on the staff 
level have no place where they can invite anyone to come. They 
could, if they had recreational facilities, invite local people to come 
once in a while and have some way of getting acquainted with them. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Along this same ‘line, I have just been reading 
over this little bulletin that was handed around. In Kuwait you say 
the oil company won’t let the American Embassy personnel use their 
facilities and they won’t let them use their swimming pool and country 
club. It is for employees only. I think there is a case where you 
people and the State Department, if you will pardon the expression, 
are too diplomatic. You ought to get a little tough with those people. 
You ought to say, “We are here to serve. If you act like this, there 
are always visas and things. We will pull out some of these people 
who serve you and see how you like it.”” There are ways and means 
of getting around a situation like that. 
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Mr. Henpsrson. I must say this: As Government emplovees we 
have a certain amount of pride of our own. We don’t feel we want 
to be considered by any private company as a sponger on it or that 
we owe anything to it. We don’t want to be under obligation to any 
private company. If a private company invites our people freely to 
use its facilities, we are glad to do it. Lf we bring pressure on it we 
might put ourselves under certain obligations. 

Mr. Morano. In this prepared statement there was one sentence 
you didn’t read, Mr. Henderson. It is on page 32. It is the last 
sentence in the second paragraph. Perhaps you deleted it from your 
remarks. 

Mr. Vorys. It isn’t in my copy. 

Mr. Henperson. I am sorry. I have an earlier draft before me. 
This page was changed. My people didn’t give me the latest draft. 

Mr. Morano. Do. you want to say that or don’t you? 

Mr. Henperson. I do. Our purpose is not to insulate our employ- 
ees from the local scene. 

Mr. Morano. I wanted to hear you say it. 

Mr. Vorys. Could I get a revised version? 

Mr. Jupp. Madame Chairman 

Mrs. Ke.uy (presiding). Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to make this statement: I think we are 
dealing here with the fundamentals of our whole Foreign Service and 
our whole foreign policy. Does the Foreign Service exist for the 
achieving of certain objectives of the country in its foreign relations, 
or does the country exist for the Foreign Service? These things will 
do much to improve life in the Service. What will they do about the 
effectiveness of the Service? 

I feel sure the single biggest weapon the Communists have is that 
when they go into a country they identify themselves with the people, 
even at the lowest levels. We don’t do that, as a rule. I don’t 
think all our aid—economic, military, educational, point 4, or any 
of the rest of it—will overcome that barrier of our separateness, 

We ran into it in almost every country we visited. In fact, I don’t 
know of a single exception. We were told that the C ommunists are 
not so conspicuous. They are working in the country, but you don’t 
see them. They don’t have such ostentatious facilities. Does it 
mean that they are so religiously dedicated to their cause that they 
will sacrifice themselves and their comfort to achieve the objective? 
If so, they will win, I don’t care how many swimming pools we put in. 

I know that is a harsh thing to say. But I learned something 
about it during the 10 years I served abroad, beginning in 1925. | 
was about as popular with some of my own fellow missionaries as a 
fresh case of smallpox, because I took the same position then. We 
were living up in the biggest houses in the most conspicuous places. 
Our kids went usually to separate schools. We seemed more 
interested in a comfortable life for ourselves than in reaching the 
people. As a result, all the missionaries are now out, or on the way 
out, of most countries. We partly brought it on ourselves, the way 
we were living, not in luxury, or even comfort as we could have had 
it at home, but still too far apart from the people we genuinely 
wanted to serve. The Communists moved in and took over. 

I think this is the most fundamental thing we have to decide: 
What is the chief objective of the Foreign Service? Is it just to 
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meet with the Government officials or to win the people? If we 
don’t win the people, all the meetings, all the prestige, all the func- 
tions we put on with the brass of these recipient countries simply 
won’t accomplish the objective. This is where we are losing around 
the world. We are losing the people. The Communists win them 
because they appear not to be working for Russia or working for 
Communist China, but down in Burma, or Vietnam, or wherever 
they are, they appear to be more interested in the well- being of the 
ordinary people of that country. Until we do the same thing I don’t 
think our service will be as effective as it needs to be. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. From what I saw in Russia last fall it seems to 
me that any post a Russian goes to couldn’t be a hardship post. He 
would have to move into something a little better in 99 times out of 
a hundred. If he gets down to the level of those people, he is not 
getting down, he is probably getting up. 

Mr. Jupp. It is harder for our people to do it. The very greatness 
of the gap between the way we are accustomed to live and the way 
they are accustomed to live is one of the things that makes it hard 
for us to succeed. The people say, “If we had all your money, we 
could do these things, too. We are too poor.” We need to be less 
ostentatious. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not arguing the truth of what you say. 
I am saying it is easier for the Russians to clo it. 

Mr. Jupp. I had pretty good surgical training in this country. 
I chose to go into the interior of China and had to work 14 months 
without instruments except a little pocket kit. It was pretty rough, 
and sometimes I got a little sorry for myself that I didn’t have a chance 
to use all my surgical training. Yet I got closer to the people than 
some who lived differently or worked in big, well-equipped, and well- 
staffed hospitals. 

Mr. Morano. Don’t you believe the answer to the fundamental 
question you raise lies in the personnel that we select? Perhaps we 
could drive it home in some training program of some kind to the 
personnel that we select 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Zablocki ard I got a letter a week or so ago— 
[ don’t want to identify the country—from a man whom we met over 
there on this last trip. I don’t know if he sent one to you also, 
Mrs. Church. He said that our position was getting worse and worse, 
that nobody in our embassy staff in that capital has ever been out into 
the countryside except once. Recently a couple of them went out 
on a fishing trip. 

Here is a man who is working in that country for essentially the 
same objectives as our Foreign Service. He is not working for any 
government but for a private foundation. 

He said the thing that precipitated his writing the letter was that 
he rode back from a conference in a certain place on a plane with a 
young fellow coming out to our embassy, that he was bitter and 
cussing because he had been assigned to this lousy place but that he 
thought he could stick it out until he could get assigned to a better 
post. 

Our friend was so upset at the way our representatives are missing 
the target, the people, that he sat down and wrote this to us. I will 
send you a copy, without his name, because it will make you sick. 
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Mr. Morano. This Congress sets up a set of qualifications or we 
authorize the department to set up a set of qualifications for Foreign 
Service officers. We require that he be a college graduate, and so on, 
and on. That determines the type of man you are going to send. 
He has a high standard of living to start with. You make those the 
basic requirements of his securing the job. Then ‘you send him to a 
foreign post with the high standard of living that he is accustomed to, 
and then you want him to go down without proper training into the 
field and talk to the people. It just doesn’t hitch up unless * you train 
that man before you give him the job as to what his purpose is and 
what he is required to do. 

In addition, when he gets there he expects instead—as Mr. Hays 
said—of going down he is going up. So he wants medical care. He 
wants recreational facilities. There is the fundamental problem. 
The Congress wrote the law. We set up the qualifications for the 
man. If you don’t follow that by setting up some trainmg program 
to require him to do the things ‘you say he should do, then you are 
going to have the failure that you are getting. 

Mr. Jupp. Then we need to have new requirements. 

Mrs. Ketry. Before the Secretary answers the statement of Dr. 
Judd, Mr. Dodd would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Dopp. It oce wt to me, Dr. Judd, that we were talking about 
two different things. Couldn’t we get what you want and at the 
same time provide these people with modest recreational fac ‘ilities? 

Mr. Jupp. In the last analysis you have to weigh every one of 
these proposals in terms of the effectiveness of the Service, not the 
comfort of the man. There is no reason why you should deny the 
latter, except where it interferes with the effec ‘tiveness of the Service. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Congressman, no one is more keen than I 
am at having our people abroad mix just so far as possible with all 
levels of the population and really finding out what is going on beneath 
the placid surface of diplomatic life. I feel I must at this point defend 
our own Service. I am convinced from my experience, personal 
experience, and from the experience of others in the Service, that 
person for person we make five contacts to every one made by a 
Soviet diplomat or an Iron Curtain diplomat. Further, in every 
country I know the Soviet Government has better facilities for its 
people than we have. They have better housing, for the most part. 
They have better entertainment facilities. 

In Iran, for instance, the Russians have a magnificent country 
estate in the suburbs. We don’t have anything except our place 
downtown. They have swimming pools, tennis courts, both in town 
and out. Thev have their own private theatricals, a hall there which 
they use for the entertainment of their colonies. They have their 
own schools. 

You find that right here in Washington. Right here the Soviet 
Union has its own school. 

If you talk about the Communist propagandists, who are not diplo- 
mats, who go out and work in the fields, and so forth, I agree, they 
see more than our people in our Service. There is a limit, with the 
number of our personnel, to the extent to which we can go out and 
mix with the common people of a country. We have 40 or 50 people 
in a capital. These people are compelled to carry on work of an offi- 
cial character. They are often tied to their desks so they can’t go 
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out because of the strain of the work. They don’t have the time, if 
they wanted to, to go out and make contact with the man in the 
street. I wish they did have time, but their work often prevents it. 

It is a question, is the Foreign Service to go out and mix freely{with 
all the people of the country? I say, yes, it is one thing we should 
try todo. But our first job is to get the Government work done. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Secretary, you know Chester Bowles’ record¥in 
India. Maybe you won’t agree with what, to my knowledge, has 
been the almost universal testimony of both Indians and Americans 
in India, that he made more impact on the people of that country at 
all levels, he and his wife and children, than anybody we have ever 
had out there, and largely by this one attitude: by appearing to be 
concerned with them, not as a Government official but as a human 
being. He sent his kids to their schools. 

I have heard that from almost everybody. I, myself, am not a 
great admirer of some of Chester Bowles’ political ideas, but I say 
he did a swell job for the United States out there in winning friend- 
ship and understanding and creating a feeling that he wasn’t just 
another proud, arrogant, white man. 

Mr. Henperson. I do not consider it would be appropriate for me 
here to discuss a former Ambassador. May I talk to you frankly off 
the record, however, about some of the questions raised by you? 

Mrs. Ke.uy. This discussion will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Keuuy. We will go back on the record. Have you finished 
your statement? 

Mr. BentLeEy. Just one more statement, on the record, that it boils 
down to the fundamental question of whether it is more important 
to be liked or to be respected. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would like to make a statement for the record. 
We have had all these political speeches. I would like to make one. 
I am not an admirer of Chester Bowles, and when he was Governor 
of Connecticut, if I had been a citizen of Connecticut, I probably 
would not have been one of his most ardent supporters. I think he 
cid a good job in India. I think if he had been out there under this 
administration that his achievements would be praised to the skies 
and you would be saying, ‘‘Look what we have done in India.” | 
think he did a grand job there. That is.my piece about Chester 
Bowles, and I want it on the record. It is too bad some of you who 
criticize him lack the courage to do it on the record. 

Mr. Fuiton. At that point, may I be heard, that I think Chester 
Bowles did a good job in India. I think he has done a lot of good 
things. 

Mrs. Boiron. May we have the regular order? 

Mr. LeCompte. If I may say a word, Madame Chairman, not in 
connection with Chester Bowles at all, because I am not acquainted 
with him, except as I have seen him here, but I believe he is a fine 
diplomat. I think Mr. Henderson puts bis finger on one of the 
weaknesses of the armor of the Communists. 

I have a friend in Iowa who has lived in Russia a long time. He 
told me that there is a weakness in communism, that the rank and 
file of the people in the lower grades greatly resent the fact that the 
officers of the Communist Government are living exclusively segre- 
gated lives in the lap of luxury and have no contact with the lower- 
grade people. 
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You mentioned, Mr. Secretary, in your comments a minute ago, that 
a great many of the Russian officers have finer facilities and a higher 
scale of living than American Foreign Service officers. I believe you 
are really touching on a weakness in the Communist state. I don’t 
know that vou had this in mind when you spoke because you were 
speaking about something else. 

Mrs. Botron. Just one question. One of the problems in the 
matter of our people getting around with the people of the country 
is the fact that we make so little effort to give our men languages. 
Once they have learned Arabic, we send them to China. The Russian 
knows the language long before he takes a foreign post. He often 
has 10 to 12 years before he is allowed to go out at all. He is fitted 
to go into bazaars, and so forth, and talk to the people. Our people 
have to have interpreters. Would you put that in your thinking a 
little bit and see if we could work out something to bring to the Con- 
gress for the assistance of language training? 

Mr. Henperson. I may say that this is something that we are giving 
attention to at this very time. 

Mr. Jupp. There was a story in the paper on it yesterday. 

Mr. Henperson. We are very much concerned. We have never 
been in a position until this year really to give attention to it, the 
proper attention. The reason we are in a position to do so this year 
is that it looks like with the appropriation granted us, we will have 
enough funds to spare people to get language training. 

Mr. Morano. In that connection, Madame Chairman, I know a 
boy who knows three languages very well. He took the Foreign 
Service test. He is quite fluent in languages, yet he failed the first 
hurdle in the Foreign Service test and is out. 

Mr. Henperson. I hope he takes it again. 

Mr. Morano. He is discouraged by having failed the first time. 
The result is that you lose a good prospect. 

Mrs. Botton. If he is so easily discouraged, perhaps he has not the 
stamina needed for foreign service. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I like to compliment the State Department 
when I can. I think they are moving in the right direction. If you 
will pardon a personal reference, when I was in Russia I had a young 
man with me who had only been in Russia 3 weeks. He had gone to 
that language school at Munich. His wife and he accompanied me 
on a couple of trips in Russia. She had not gone to language school. 
She was not part of the Foreign Service. They had a couple of 
children. She had absorbed enough of it from his year’s intensive 
study that the two of them were fluent in Russian. They could 
converse with the Russians on any subject. I know a little bit about 
language studies and Russian isn’t the easiest in the world. I want 
to compliment you. I think it is a step in the right direction. I 
hope after 2 years you don’t pull that fellow out and send him to 
Rangoon. I think he needs to be where he can use that facility that 
he has that too few Americans do have. 

Mrs. Ketuty. Members of the committee, let us let the Secretary 
complete his statement and then return for any questions, if you like. 

Mr. Henperson. Section 16 of the bill provides for the conversion 
of officers from the present class and salary schedule to the proposed 
new schedule. Provision is made to assure that no officer will suffer 
a reduction in basic salary; that service in a former class shall carry 
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over into the new class both with respect to eligibility for promotion 
and liability for separation under the selection-out provisions of the 
law, and that time served in a previous class shall count toward in- 
class promotions. This section also provides that the class and salary 
adjustments shall take effect on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins after the date of enactment, or on the first day of the 
first pay period which begins after July 1, 1956, whichever shall be 
later. That is a technical temporary provision. 

Section 17 of the bill is purely a technical change added by the 
Senate that would ensure that Foreign Service officers now under the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended, remain covered by 
the regular leave system. 

You remember the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 exempted 
from the regular leave svstem officers receiving certain salaries. 
think the limit was $14,800. 

Since this bill, if it became law, would result in certain Foreign 
Service officers receiving more than $14,800, this technical change is 
useful because it would mean all the officers of the Foreign Service, 
unless they are appointees by the President as assistant secretaries or 
ambassadors, would remain covered by the regular leave system. 

Section 18 of the bill merely provides that existing regulations shall 
remain in effect until superseded by regulations made in accordance 
with the provision of the act unless clearly inconsistent with such pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the patience and forbearance of the 
committee in permitting me to make this rather lengthy presentation. 
Members of my staff and [are at your disposal. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you have any appointments, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Henperson. I am free as long as this committee is free. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Would the committee return to the first page and ask 
any questions in regular order? 

Mr. Dopp. I would like to ask a question that may not exactly be 
germane. Are you familiar, Mr. Secretary, with Senate bill 3638? 
That has to do with the Information Service? 

Mr. Henperson. Is that the bill setting up a career Information 
Service? 

Mr. Dopp. I assume it will be before us soon. 

Mr. Henperson. I am familiar with that, to an extent. I don’t 
know all the details. 

Mr. Dopp. I assume that measure will be before us. 1 wonder if 
you would tell us, if you can, whether the provisions of that bill would 
in any way weaken or harm the Foreign Service, because it seems to me 
it will set up a more or less parallel or possibly a competing service. 

Mr. Henperson. Madame Chairman, I have testified briefly with 
regard to this bill both before the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and before this committee. 

In my opinion, and my opinion represents that also of the Secretary 
of State, the passage of this bill would not weaken the Foreign Service 
of the United States. The fact is that the Information people, the 
USIA people abroad work side by side with the Foreign Service people. 
In many cases they are attached to our embassies and consulates. 
It is in our interest, the interest of the United States and our own 
missions abroad, that the personnel of USIA abroad shall be of a high 
caliber, men dedicated to the Service in the same way that ours are 
dedicated to our Service. 
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It is our opinion that if they have a career service of their own, 
modeled in general along the lines of our Service, that would have the 
same kind of examinations and tests for entry into the Service, that 
would have a similar flow of promotions so their ages would corre- 
spond to the ages of our people in the same classes so their competency 
would be similar to the competency of our people in the same classes, 
such a service would be of great help to us, and would strengthen our 
foreign representation abroad. 

I know the question has been asked, Why shouldn’t the USIA 
people abroad be part of the Foreign Service of the United States 
instead of having a foreign service of their own? I would say that, 
first, USLA is not a part of the State Department. I can understand, 
and we can all understand the feelings of the Director of the USLA, 
that he has a certain task to perform, a certain mission to carry out, 
and he should have control over the instruments with which he carries 
out that mission. If their service is a part of the Foreign Service, he 
wouldn’t have complete control over those instruments. That is one. 
Two. I really don’t think that the VSIA is ready to be blanketed into 
our Service. Our Service has had some struggles in the past 2 or 3 
years. It has undergone a shock. The ‘‘Wristonization’’ program, 
which resulted in the integration into the Foreign Service of many 
officers from the State Department and staff officers, has been some- 
thing of a shock to us. It has put us out of balance somewhat. Over 
the long run it will, I think, benefit the Service, but it is going to take 
a little time before we get our balance back. 

If we have to stand another shock, infiltration into our Service of 
the people in USIA, our Service would be very much weakened. 
Therefore, I don’t think we should take the USIA people in our 
Service on a blanket basis at this time. However, if the USIA sets 
up its own service and in the years to come their people parallel ours, 
if we work side by side, using similar types of examination and similar 
selection methods, I think the time may come when, if it should be 
found desirable that the two services should become one service, the 
merger could take place in a painless way without a shock to either 
side. 

For that reason, I personally, and I know the State Department 
and the Secretary of State look with favor upon this bill which is 
before the Senate and before the House. 

Mr. Dopp. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Keuuy. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. CuipPerRFIELD. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Ketuy. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I just wondered, along the line of what Mr. Dodd was 
saying, why it is in the public interest to set up even a separate 
retirement system and fund for USIA. It seems to me the only earthly 
reason could be that they are going to be promoted and handled at a 
different speed from the way you are going to handle people in the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say that our main reason, the one reason 
we would like to see the USLA service retirement fund separate from 
ours, is that if we have a common fund, then any kind of an amend- 
mentor change that we might have to make with regard to our fund 
would be changing their fund, too, and it would no longer be considered 
as a State Department Foreign Service fund. It would be a common 
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fund. Therefore, we would prefer that their fund be different from 
ours. It would be managed precisely like ours but it would be in a 
different pocket. If they should have the same fund as we have, we 
could live with it, but we would prefer that their fund have a different 
identity from ours. 

Mr. Vorys. If this bill, S. 3481, is passed and becomes law, and 
then the USIA bill is passed, every provision in here, all of these 
fringe benefits and advantages, would be applicable to USIA; isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Henperson. We hope so, so far as possible. There are some 
provisions in here that wouldn’t apply. But I think that what you 
call fringe benefits would apply and we would like to have them apply, 
since we would not like to have the officers in the Foreign Service of 
the United States placed in a better position in this regard than the 
officers of the USIA who are working side by side with us. 

Mr. Vorys. You have in the Foreign Service statutory boards, 
and regulations and traditions as to selection and promotion on merit, 
and neither the statutes nor the traditions would apply to USIA 
unless the Director decided he wanted them to apply, but all the 
benefits in the statute could be applied; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Henpverson. May I say that we would not be supporting a 
career service for the USIA; we would not be in favor of it, and we 
would not be in favor of USIA coming along with us in all these benefits 
if we weren’t convinced from many conversations with USIA that 
it is the intention of USIA to set up boards and other mechanical 
devices similar to ourselves for making sure that their service is a 
career service and that people in it are promoted on the basis of merit 
and that they are to be treated in a way similar to our own personnel. 
We are convinced that they are going to do it. They have pledged 
to us they are going to do it. We take their word for it. 

Mr. Vorys. The hearings on USIA said appointments and promo- 
tions will be made by the Director. 

Mr. Jupp. It practically says that in the act. That is one thing | 
talked to Mr. Streibert about. 

Mr. Dopp. Do you yield? 

Mr. Vorys. I yield. 

Mr. Dopp. I don’t know if there is anything we can do about it 
today, but I would say for the record that it makes sense ultimately 
to have the services united. If there is anything I have learned in 
the little time since I have been here, it is that the academic difference 
between policy and operation doesn’t amount to much. I don’t see 
how you can separate them. 

Mrs. Kretiy. There might be a conflict of policy between the two. 

Mr. Dopp. It has seemed sensible that they ought to be in one 
place. I think ultimately we will get to that place. I wonder if this 
Senate bill for the Information Service would make more difficult the 
rejoining of the Information Service with the State Department. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you have a comment on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Henperson. No; | have no comment other than that which I 
made before. The other comment I have is that I don’t think [ am 
qualified to testify to any great extent about this USIA legislation. 
I have told you what our views are. I hope you don’t mind my saying 
that I hope we will go ahead with our own bill and not have a hearing 
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on USIA, because your time is so valuable that we will not get through 
with our provisions. I am glad you raised it. 

Mr. Dopp. I know it was extraneous. 

Mr. Jupp. Just to make sure, I understood you to say that the 
setting up of such a service, well handled, following the patterns and 
the traditions of the Foreign Service, would ultimately, if they were 
later to be amalgamated, make the transition smoother and better 
than if you put them all under one tent now? 

Mr. Henperson. My point is that at the present time any step to 
bring them all together under one service would be unfortunate for 
both services. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Jarman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. JARMAN. No questions. 

Mrs. Keurty. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futon. No questions. 

Mrs. Ketry. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. SeLpEN. No questions. 

Mrs. Keniy. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. No questions. 

Mrs. Keuty. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I have no comments, Madame Chairman, except I 
think we should go ahead with S. 3481, without discussing the other 
bill at this time. 

Mrs. Keuiy. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. No questions, except to compliment the able Secre- 
tary for his statement and to say that I favor the objectives of the bill. 

Mr. Henperson. I hope you will talk to this young man whom you 
mentioned a little while ago and that he will not become too dis- 
couraged. A young man who speaks the languages that you say ought 
not to give up if he merely fails to pass a written examination once. 
Next time he might have better luck. 

Mr. Morano. They are permitted to take them every 6 months? 

Mr. Henperson. They have just been given last week. There will 
be another examination given in December. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Just one request. I wonder if we could be supplied 
with the information on the exact situation concerning the rest cottage 
at Djakarta, whether it is provided for by private funds or not. 

Mr. Henperson. We will be happy to get that information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


UNITED States GOVERNMENT-OWNED House NEAR DJAKARTA 


In 1949 some of the governmental agencies of Indonesia were headquartered in 
Bandung. At that time there was a strong movement to select Bandung as the 
capital of the Republic. In anticipation of the transfer of the capital, FBO pur- 
chased a 5-bedroom, 2-bath residence for a reasonable price on the outskirts of 
the town. In the event Bandung was not selected as the site for the capital, it 
was planned to establish a small consulate in Bandung and use the original prop- 
erty as a combined consulate and residence. For various local political reasons, 
Bandung was not selected as a site for the capital and a consulate was not estab- 
lished in that city. 

Since its purchase, the Bandung property has been used to house United States 
observers at various conferences and conventions which are held quite often in 
Bandung. Recently, during the Afro-Asian Conference, this property proved 
invaluable in housing our employees who were observing the conference. oward 
the end of next month, the Constituent Assembly will convene in Bandung, for a 
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session which is expected to last anywhere from 6 months to 2 years. Because of 
the importance of this conference, the Embassy plans to detail officers to Bandung 
for varying periods of time for appropriate political coverege. As the hotel 
situation in Bandung during convention periods is impossible, our residence 
in that city will again prove invaluable in housing officers on official detail. 

When not used for official purposes, the Bandung property is available as a rest 
center for members of the Embassy. Because of the bad roads from Djakaria to 
Bandung, combined with the travel time involved (4 hours), and the actual iack 
of recreational facilities at the residence, few members of the Embassy elect to 
use the Bandung property for vacationing. 

Most of the other foreign missions and foreign companies maintain rest homes 
in Puntjak, about 1 hour and 20 minute drive from the capital. The majority 
of the United States Embassy personnel go to Puntjak when they are able to get 
away from Djakarta for a short rest. 

Some thought has been given to selling the Bandung property and using the 
proceeds of such a sale to erect a small apartment unit on Government-owned 
land in Djakarta. However, because of the need for the Bandung house during 
the Constituent Assembly and the indefinite length of time that the Assembly 
will be in session, any plans to sell the Bandung property must be held in abeyance, 

Mrs. Ketuy. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bent ey. I have 2 or 3 more questions, Mr. Chairman. — [ will 
ask Mr. Henderson to look at page 2 of the Senate print for a moment, 
sections 2 and 3. First of all, just a question for information. In 
the list of figures on the middle of page 2 vou have an extra figure at 
the bottom of the first column below the class 8 figure, 5,350. 

Mr. Henperson. That is just a carryover from the preceding line. 
Class 8 starts at $4,300 and goes up to $5,350. There is one more 
step in class 8 than in the others. The reason is that when officers 
are taken in in class 8 they are not necessarily taken in at $4,300. If 
a man is 30 years of age, has a special degree in business administra- 
tion, is a man who seems mature and has experience, we may take 
him in at the top of class 8. 

Mr. Bentiey. A question on this requested salary for a class 1, 
chief of mission. ‘That is $27,500 per annum. I believe that repre- 
sents a $2,500 increase over his present salary? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is a figure before taxes. What would you 
estimate, with no other outside income, a person would take home 
from that, $1,200 or $1,500? 

Mr. Henpurson. I would say, probably, I am guessing, he would be 
able to take home about $18,000— 

Mr. Bentiey. The increase. 

Mr. Henperson. The tax would run about 40 percent on that. 

Mr. Bentiey. That would leave him about $1,500? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Bent.ey. That is the reason I raised the question, Mr. Hender- 
son. I assume you are asking for the salary increase to make the 
position more attractive to career people. If he is actually going to 
net out of that increase about $110 a month, | wonder if that is the 
way to do it or if it would be more attractive by some other method, to 
increase his representation allowance rather than a pay increase 
where he has to give back 40 percent? 

Mr. Henperson. We have given a lot of thought to it. One 
reason why we have not asked tor more than this amount is the 
fact that as his salary goes up, the income tax takes off more. How- 
ever, we believe that it would be advantageous to ask for the proposed 
top rate of $27,500. It makes a more even flow of ambassadors’ 
salaries. In the second place, even though it may increase his take- 
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home salary only by $1,500, vet that means a great deal to a man with- 
out private means. It also affects his retirement. 

Mr. Bentiey. That, of course, is an important point. You are 
going to have some criticism of that figure, because it is in excess of 
what the Secretary of State is getting now; isn’t it? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. Our ambassadors, since the founding of 
this country, have received more than the Secretary of State. It 
isn’t anything new. 

Mr. Bent ey. If you are trying to make the position more attrac- 
tive, I wonder if you couldn’t provide him with actual more take-home 
pay in other ways than a pay increase. Many of our large corpora- 
tions are finding that a salary increase doesn’t pay more, and they 
make it available through other ways and means to their top people. 
I wonder if that thought has been considered. 

Mr. Henperson. It has been. I will be frank in saying that 
allowances are quite unstable. Allowances are something we can’t 
depend on. We had fairly good allowances up to 6 or 7 years ago 
and then they commenced to go down. Now they are going up 
somewhat. Our allowances are undependable and the salary is 
dependable. I think the same consideration that you suggested 
would also apply to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, or any other high-paid 
Government official. 

We would like to have some more allowances for our ambassadors. 
Even the $27,500 in the top posts is not going to be enough even with 
the present allowances to come anywhere near meeting the require- 
ments on the officer. 

Mr. Benrier. Yesterday I asked for a comparative study—— 

Mr. Henperson. I have it available. 

Mr. Benttey. | would like to put that in the record. 

Mr. HienperRSON. We can put it in the record in one way, by 
saying, “Country A, B, C.” The names of the countries are 
confidential. 

Mr. Bentiey. Will that be acceptable? 

Mr. Henperson. If that is agreeable to the committee. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you want to discuss it at this point? 

Mr. Vorys. Do you mean to say that Countries A, B, and C, what 
they pay their ambassadors, is secret? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes. These figures are also not published by us. 
We don’t announce the classes of our ambassadors because such an 
announcement might make for hard feelings. We have our posts 
classified as 1, 2, 3, 4. We never make public precisely what the 
salary of a particular ambassador is. We can tell you in executive 
session. We wouldn’t make a public statement because a country 
the embassy to which is graded as class 2 might have its feelings hurt 
particularly if the embassy to a rival country is graded as class 1. 

Mrs. Ketty. Do you want to have any more discussion on the 
requests you asked for? 

Mr. Benttey. I will be glad to yield for questions along that line. 

Mr. Vorys. Could we have off the record what the countries are 
and then insert it? 

Mrs. Ketity. Without objection, we will do that. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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COMPARISON OF SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES FOR UNITED STATES CHIEFS OF 
Mission With EMOLUMENTS PROVIDED CHIEFS OF MISSION OF CERTAIN 
FORIEGN GOVERNMENTs ! 

] 
United Country 
States 


Salaries... tlic ill ~ ; damon $25, 000 


Official residence allotment_.--___--- / . a 10, 600 |. 
Representation ' ‘ ; | 7, 200 
Post allowances. ---- ae pedibd ’ ibebene ) btbdeckl bool 


Subtotal allowances j vie ; 17, 800 84, 000 


Total salary and allowances. . - =e ace a - 42, 800 96, 600 


1 Information on United States chiefs of mission is as of April 2, 1956. 


The allowances for the Chief of Mission of country A cover such items as (1) 
compensation for any differences in the cost-of-living between his capital and a 
foreign post, (2) entertainment expenses at the post, (3) necessary expenditure in 
his own currency, e. g., clothing, liquor, personal car in addition to official car. 
These allowances do not include rent, Either an official residence is provided for 
the Chief of Mission or an allowance is given for rent in addition to the above 
$84,000. It is important to note that the Chief of Mission pays income tax on his 
base salary only and all the rest represents tax-free allowances. 

Further, no specific amounts are designated for expenditure on individual 
items, e. g., representation or residence within the total allowance figure. The 
allocation of amounts for various purposes is determined by the Ambassador. 
The overall allowance figure is recommended by the inspectors on the basis of the 
requirements of the particular post. 





BRIOE..n.ccuncdonnncngtidddetinies dddshubnbendbabnsebebabcuhhathe bili eli bate nichts 


Official residence allotment 
Representation. .........-- 
Post allowanoes. ....--<...... ' 


Subtotal allowance i 57, 600 


Total salary and allowances- -.-.........---- aga | 39, 540 60, 000 





1 Post allowances may be increased from $60 to $120 per annum for each minor child, up to 5, residing at the 
post. 


The amount of the allowance includes ‘‘overseas service’ and cost-of-living 
allowances. This allowance must cover the Ambassador’s share of the expenses 
of maintaining the official residence. This cost averages about $24,000 a year of 
which the Ambassador pays one-half or $12,000. 


III 


|United States} Country C 





WGI 2s itisitidacdaasebetievmmede tie peabbkeubebaiihbunksibiedieenbdeed | 


Official residence allotment 
Representation 
Post allowances 


Subtotal, allowances ; 25, 500 


Total salary and allowances 340 | 32, 600 
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In addition to the $25,500 allowance figure the government of country C 
provides free residence, utilities, chauffeur, butler, and one-half of the cost of up- 
keep of the car. There is no accurate estimate available as to the value of these 
benefits, but it would probably be fair to say that this would be at least $10,000 
a year. 


IV 
United States Country D 

Salaries............ : eat $25, 000 $24, 100 
Official residence allotment_ ‘ , | 9, 600 | 
Representation. --------- ; ; 8, 200 
Post allowances - - .--- 740 

Subtotal allowances - - - ea — ; 18, 540 60, 000 

Total salary and allowances - -- a : 43, 540 | 84, 000 


Residence for the Chief of Mission is provided; however, he must cover the 
expenses of maintaining the residency household and ears in addition to normal 
representation in the form of entertainment. 


V 
United States} Country E 

Salaries. Et Pvt ony # : ig : -| $25, 000 $6, 556 

Official residence allotment_-_ : rs 4 an 13, 000 

Representation . cake a 9, 600 | 

oe” ee ee ee dat ar 8 aes 5 niall kaki pis : r ide 
Subtotal allowances. - - ae Weesndes 4 a3 ‘ 22, 600 44, 460 
Total salary and allowances. -.........----.--.- meou-4aaaieens 47, 600 51,016 





In addition to the above allowances for the Chief of Mission, an official residence 
is provided and maintained. There is no available estimate as to the value of these 
benefits. 


VI 
United States} Country F 
I Ih nti iicihiassegeoanciileting scencaa siecle iiiaiaidleititallas mead realli iosies $25, 000 
Official residence allotment... _.....-.---.-----.----- 5 7, 000 (‘) 
Representation ae 4 Ss 5, 400 
Post allowances sth time Skip EE ask A 
REE I UINNOE Sc dedatinc bacadcaanecancegnns ei 12, 400 


Total] salary and allowances......-.--...---- ‘ " ; uated | 37, 400 $60, 000 


1 See total. 


Information on the breakdown between the salary and allowances figure is 
not available. In addition the Chief of Mission is provided an official residence. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vorys. Let me read from page 4 of the hearings that we had 
the other year. It is on page 4. It is entitled ““Ambassadors and 
Ministers.” 

The positions held by ambassadors and ministers will be classified, depending 
upon their importance in the foreign relationships of this country, into 4 classes: 
Class 1, $25,000 per annum (for example, London); class 2, $20,000 per annum 
(for example, Rome); class 3, $17,500 per annum (for example, Cairo); and class 
4, $15,000 per annum (for example, Managua). In addition a substantial ‘‘estab- 
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lishment allowance”’ is provided for each post to assist in maintaining a residence 
commensurate with the position of the principal representative of the United 
States at the post. The present maximum salaries of ambassadors and ministers 
were fixed at $17,500 and $10,000 in 1855, and it has been well known for years 
that only a man of considerable private means can afford to take an important 
post such as London or Paris. Today the British Ambassador in Washington 
receives $70,000, tax free, while the American Ambassador in London receives 
total compensation, including allowances, of about $30,000, of which $17,500 is 
taxable. 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, can I speak again off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Ricwarps. What was the question about, before going 
off the record? You were reading something that was of record. 

Mr. Vorys. Of record 10 years ago, and now the salaries of our 
Ambassadors is a secret and the salaries of the Ambassadors of other 
countries is a secret. That is the development. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, may I say the reason for that is 
that we discovered when we made public what the salaries of our 
various Ambassadors were there was a tremendous amount of heart- 
burn. We had to keep it quiet. 1 can give vou an example. Two 
Latin American countries, contiguous to each other, find that 1 
Ambassador is receiving more than the other, and the 1 where the 
Ambassador is receiving less feels for some reason or other that the 
importance of that country is greater than the importance of the 
country where the Ambassador is receiving more. 

Chairman Ricuarps. And the concern about the repercussions of 
publishing this was diplomatic concern for the effect on foreign coun- 
tries more than on our own people? 

Mr. Henperson. We were not interested in our own people at all. 
It was entirely related to the effect on foreign countries. May I speak 
off the record? 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benttey. If Mr. Henderson wants to speak on this point, I 
will let him continue. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bentuiey. | have one more question that I don’t think will be 
difficult to answer. Under the present regulations, with the number 
of classes in the Foreign Service that we have now, an individual is 
allowed so many years in each class before he is either promoted or 
selected out; am I correct on that, basically? 

Mr. Henperson. At the present time we have lowered that period. 
There are so many years allowed in class before he is selected out; ves. 

Mr. Bentiey. I wondered what new regulations there would be, 
if you got this bill, with the new number of classes. Are you going to 
cut down the number of classes as to time or what changes would be 
made? 

Mr. Henperson. Regarding the number of years in a class before 
being separated from the service, it is still 10 vears, except for class 1. 

Mr. Bentiey. You wouldn’t make any distinction even though the 
number of classes is increased? 

Mr. Henperson. We are reviewing both those situations. It is 
possible that we may reduce the 10 years requirement. 

Mr. Bentuey. I would have thought it would be a little unfair if 
you are going to ask for three new classes and not change the waiting 


period. 
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Mr. Henperson. We may not change the waiting period in classes 
2 and 3, in view of the fact that there is no change as far as those 
people are concerned, but in the lower classes we will probably change 
it. Ifa man is not recommended for promotion by the fourth board 
that considers him in the probationary class, he is automatically 
separated from the Service. 

Mr. Bentiey. With a large number of classes, wouldn’t you be 
inclined to speed that up a little bit? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. In the other classes it is 10 years, and we 
will probably go down to about 8 years. It is not firmed up. It is 
in the process of study. 

Mr. Vorys. I have one other question, which is a proper question. 
It may not be handy to answer at this time. We are approaching 
very close to the end of the session. In one bill that we handled 
recently in the interest of getting some sort of law we dropped out a 
provision that aroused considerable controversy. Would you be 
prepared now to state the order of priority or preference with reference 
to the very many provisions of this bill? Does it run sort of along 
the way that the bill is arranged, that the first part, the salary part, 
is most important? I say that is an easy question; it may not be an 
easy answer. It is a pomt that may come up in our consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. Henperson. | would say that the portions relating to salaries 
and the reclassification of the Service are absolutely basic. We need 
those very much this vear. We could, if necessary, dispense with the 
recreation facilities. We have got along without them all these years, 
and we could get along without them for another vear or two. We 
would like to have them included. I don’t think, however, that the 
need for them is so basic as for the other benefits. We would like to 
have the medical facilities because of the family problems. We would 
hate to have that dropped. As to the commissary, we certainly need 
authorization to assist our employee-operated commissaries and mess 
facilities, otherwise we will run into trouble with GAO. If we don’t 
put something through this vear, we may be compelled to close our 
commissaries and also our messes. We may be able to persuade GAO 
to let them continue for another year, but it might be difficult. 

The provision that would make it possible for us to bring Reserve 
officers into the Foreign Service Officer Corps by examination after 
3 or 4 years as a Reserve officer, is very important. We really need 
that. 

With regard to the remainder of the lateral entry part, we need that, 
too. We are allowed to take in 40 from among persons who were not 
on our rolls on March 1, 1955, at the present time. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, I turned over to Mr. Westphal the 
names and description of the 19 we are taking into the Service from 
the 40. We expect to take the other 21 in very soon. 

Chairman Ricuarps. It should come in to the staff administrator. 

Mr. Henperson. We can make it part of the record, if you would 
like to have it done at any time. We have the document here. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You don’t object to it? 

Mr. Henperson. No. You can make it a part of the record, if 
you like. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Without objection, it will be made a part of 
the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


THE NUMERICAL LIMITATION ON FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER APPOINTMENTS 
From OTHER AGENCIES OF THE GOVERNMENT (40—QuorTa) 


Public Law 22, 84th Congress, approved April 5, 1955 amended section 517 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 to provide that ‘“‘* * * until otherwise pro- 
vided by Act of Congress, not more than ce thousand two hundred and fifty 
persons who have not served in class 6 may be appointed to classes 1 to 5, in- 
clusive; of such persons, not more than forty may be appointed who were not 
employed on March 1, 1955, in the Department including its Foreign Service 
Reserve and Foreign Service Staff personnel and who have not also served in a 
position of responsibility in the Department, or the Service, or both, for the 
required period prior to appointment.’’ The language of this amendment appear- 
ing after the semicolon is usually referred to as the 40-quota provision. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


The numerical limitations in section 517 were included in the amendment 
(Public Law 22) at the instance of the Congress rather than the Department. 
When Public Law 22 was under consideration, the Department proposed that 
section 517 be broadened to permit the lateral entry of qualified officers from 
other agencies of the Government, but did not suggest the imposition of numeri- 
cal limitations on the appointments to be made. It was the Department’s 
opinion that its traditional desire to maintain the career principle, plus the 
statutory requirement that all candidates pass an examination prescribed by the 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, would provide sufficient safeguards. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee was nevertheless concerned that the 
broader authority requested by the Department might encourage an excessive 
number of lateral appointments, and thought it desirable that the Congress con- 
sider the matter again after a trial period of operation. The result was the estab- 
lishment of a quota of not to exceed 1,250 appointments to classes 1 through 5, 
with permissive authority to appoint not more than 40 (out of the 1,250) from 
other agencies of the #ederal Government. 

The precise meaning of the restrictive language in section 517 is open to in- 
terpretation, but the comment in the reports of the House and Senate committees 
throws some light on this aspect of the subject. The report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs reads in part: 

‘“‘Exeept for the 40 cases explained below, all lateral entrants must have served 
in a position of responsibility in the Department of State, or the Foreign Service, 
or both, for 3 or 4 vears, and also must have been on the Department’s payroll 
on March 1, 1956. * * * This number (40) is intended to include a small 
group of State Department officers eligible for lateral entry who were transferred 
to other Government agencies before they could be examined for the Foreign 
Service.” 

In its report on the bill, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations commented 
in part as follows: 

“Section 4 amends section 517 of the Foreign Service Act to ms ‘ clear that 
not more than 1,250 persons who have not served in class 6 may ».e appointed as 
Foreign Service officers. Nominees must come from individuals who have served 
at least 4 vears in a position of responsibility in a Government agency, * * *’” 

“In other words, of the 1,250 lateral appointments authorized, 1,210 are, in 
effect, restricted to persons who were emploved in the Department of State (in- 
cluding its Foreign Service reserve and Foreign Service staff) on March 1, 1955. 
Such persons must, in addition, have completed either 3 or 4 vears of service 
(depending upon their age) in an appropriate position of responsibility before they 
may be appointed as Foreign Service officers.”’ ‘‘* * * section 517, as amended, 
will permit the lateral entry of not more than 40 officers who were not employed 
in the Department of State on March 1, 1955. This figure is designed to take 
care of former experienced Department of State officers with the required govern- 
mental service who may have been transferred to other Government agencies 
before they could be examined for the Foreign Service and for a limited number 
of other persons with the required service who may be especially qualified for 
direct admission to the Foreign Service.”’ 
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OPERATING POLICY GUIDES 


On the basis of the committee reports and the broad background of the legis- 
lation, the Department established the following policy guides to govern adminis- 
tration of the quota: 

1. Although permissive rather than mandatory, the 40-quota will be used 
for special purposes, thus limiting the number of lateral entrants from the 
Department/Foreign Service ! to 1,210; 

2. The 40-quota will be reserved exclusively for persons not on the De- 
partment/Foreign Service rolls on March 1, 1955; 

3. Persons employed in the Department/Foreign Service subsequent to 
March 1, 1955, must have had 3 or 4 years in the Department/ Foreign 
Service to be eligible for FSO appointment under the 40-quota; 

4. Persons not employed in the Department/Foreign Service at the time 
they are considered for Foreign Service officer appointment must have had 
3 or 4 years of service in a Federal Government agency, or agencies, to be 
eligible for appointment under the 40-quota; 

5. The term ‘‘service in a Government agency”’ includes service in any 
branch of the Armed Forces of the United States; and 

6. Criteria for the selection of persons to be appointed under the 40-quota 
shall include: 

(a) Specific and obvious need for persons possessing the background 
or skill of the applicant; and 

(b) Qualifications which would enable the candidate, after brief 
orientation, to assume duties at the class level for which selected. 


QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 


As concerns qualifications and fitness, the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service decided that any candidate for appointment as Foreign Service officer 
who was not in the employ of the Department/Foreign Service on March 1, 1955, 
would be examined by a panel of deputy examiners which, among other things, 
would judge him on the quality of his performance in positions which he has held; 
his specific knowledge of the field in which he is working and of related fields; his 
degree of versatility; whether his knowledge of the geography, history, Govern- 
ment, and economics of the United States is sufficient to qualify him for represent- 
ing the United States abroad; the suitability of his personality and character; 
his ability to profit from experience; and his capacity for development. Further, 
it was decided that the panel would consider the need of the Service for the special 
abilities of the candidate. 

APPOINTMENT PRIORITIES 


When Public Law 22 was under consideration, the Department indicated that 
the 40-quota would be used primarily for experienced former Department/ Foreign 
Service officers who were candidates for appointment under the 1951 lateral entry 
program, and to cover the appointment of a small number of especially qualified 
officers from outside of the Department/Foreign Service. In order to assure that 
the quota would be used as planned, the following appointment priorities were 
established shortly after enactment of the legislation: 

1. Former Department/Foreign Service personnel.—(a) who had passed the quali- 
fying examination under the 1951 lateral entry program but had not yet been 
appointed; or (6) who were candidates for appointment under the 1951 program, 
but were transferred to USIA or FOA under Reorganization Plans 7 and 8; or 
(c) who are employed in other Federal Government agencies or instrumentalities, 
but have reemployment rights in the Department/Foreign Service. 

2. Former Department/Foreign Service personnel.—(a) In other Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies or instrumentalities, with preference to officers of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, and Treasury; or (b) who are not employed in a 
Federal Government agency or instrumentality, but are professionally engaged 
in work related directly to that of the Foreign Service. 

3. Personnel of other agencies with preference to officers of the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, and Treasury. 

4. Persons employed in the Department/ Foreign Service subsequent to March 1, 
1955 who have not previously served in the Department/ Foreign Service. 


1 Foreign Service Reserve and Foreign Service Staff Corps personnel only. 
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APPOINTMENT PROGRESS 


As of May 24, 1956, 7 candidates had been appointed Foreign Service officers 
under the 40-quota, and 12 had been certified for appointment or were pending 
certification. The status of the quota as a whole is shown in the tabulations 
hereunder. 

Summary status as of May 24, 1956 


Appointed ; oe eas = 2 é 7 
Certified for appointment__________- eet Le r 8 
Pending certification. ________- de el SE Set 5 ix 3 4 
Pending examination... 20200. Ju dees Ji 2 
Under consideration tk PI Siri : 19 

WOR 6 2325.6 paw oun oy is : Des ee EA 40 


“ . ¢ . “2 . 
Class and place of employment of candidates appointed, certified for appointment, 
and pending certification 


Class ICA USIA Budget Total 
Bureau 


FSO-1_. 2 2 
FSO-2_. 1 2 l 4 
FSO-3_. 2 3 5 
PG i) sca ects wah als shed ate Shae be es 4 3 7 
FSO-5._-- 1 1 

Total : 9 9 1 19 


Attached is a name list of candidates appointed, certified for appointment, and 
pending certification, under the 40-quota; also biographic sketches of the same 
candidates. 


Candidates appointed, certified for appointment, and pending certification under the 
40-quota 


I. Appointed: Class 
1. Hilton, Ralph : : FSO-2 
2. Irwin, H. Franklin FSO-4 
3. Lang, Archie S FSO-4 
4. Manell, Abraham__ ’ f FSO-3 
5. Ranard, Donald L FSO-3 
6. Roberts, Peter 7 : FSO-4 
7. Spigler, Donald 8 en FSO-4 
II. Certified, appointments in process: 
1. Bennett, Josiah W ; FSO-4 
2. Bryan, Frank M__ ‘ FSO-3 
3. Burton, Ralph J_ . FSO-2 
4. Little, Edward S____- FSO-3 
5. Moody, George T__-. ; _. FSO-3 
6. Olson, Theodore B mee _ FSO-2 
7. Schoening, Everett W . FSO-4 
8. Tasca, Henry J Eo bs FSO-1 
Ili. Passed examination, pending certification: 
1. Barrows, Leland G ; FSO-1 
2. Courtney, William F__- FSO-4 
3. Gavrisheff, Ellen : ‘ re ; _ FSO-5 
4. Sheppard, William G____- pakea een bi FSO-2 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES OF CANDIDATES APPOINTED, CERTIFIED YOR APPOINTMENT, 
AND PENDING CERTIFICATION UNDER THE 40-QuoTA 


Barrows, Leland 


b. Kans., Oct. 27, 1906; U. of Kans., A. B. 1928, A. M. 1932; high sch. principal 
1928-30; newspaper reporter 1930; asst. sec., research bu., 1930-31; radio station 
announcer 1931-34; exec. asst. to chief 1934-38, chief of personnel mgmt. div. 
1938-42, special asst. 1942, Dept. of Agri.; asst. dir. War Relocation Authority, 
1942-44; U.S. C. G. 1944-45, It.; dir. of office of budget, Office of Price Admin., 
1945-46; asst. commr. for admin., Housing and Home Finance Agcy., 1946-47; 
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app. dep. dir., Office of Info. and Educational Exchange, Dept. of State, 1947-48; 
dir. of exec. staff, office of asst. sec., 1948; exec. asst. to special rep., FSR-1 at 
Paris (ECA) June 7, 1948; dep. chief of mission at Rome (MSA) Nov. 16, 1950; 
dep. chief of mission at Athens (MSA) May 22, 1952; chief of mission, Athens 
(MSA) Oct. 1, 52; Saigon Oct. 15, 54; married. ICA. 

Bennett, Josiah W. 

b. Mass., Nov. 18, 1916; U. of Chicago, B. A. 1938, Grad. work 1938-42; 
Yenching U., Peiping, 1936-37; research analyst, War Dept., 1942-46; app. asst. 
public affairs officer at Shanghai Sept. 11, 1946; FSS—8 Nov. 13, 1946; at Nanking 
May 5, 1947; asst. att: Oct. 19, 1947; to Dept. Apr. 6, 1950; FSS—7 Nov. 12, 1950; 
for. affairs officer, GS-13, Jan. 22, 1951; officer in charge of China br. Mar. 13, 
1951; FSR-3, public affairs officer at Taipei Nov. 15, 1951; FSS-3; FSS-2 Mar. 
14, 1954; public affairs officer, aet., at Tel Aviv Mar. 26, 54; m. USIA. 


Bryan, Frank M. 


b. Vt., Apr. 30, 1908; Yale U., A. B. 1931; U. of Vt. grad. work 1938-39; 
accountant and auditor, with insur. cos., 1931-38; sch. headmaster 1939-43; 
budget dir., Am. Red Cross, North Africa, Italy, and German, 1943-48; budget 
administrator, Bipartite Control Office, 1948-49; app. FSS—4 and assigned as 
budget and fiscal officer at Frankfort on the Main Oct. 16, 1949; FSS—3 and chief 
of operations, Escapee Program, Apr. 4, 1951; program officer June 22, 1952; 
resettlement and operations coordinator Aug. 31, 1952. ICA. 

Burton, Ralph J. 

b. Nov. 7, 1911; A. B., Ph. D. Syracuse U. and U. of Chicago; 1935-40, Research 
asst., Associate and Asst. Director, Dept. of Law, City of Chicago; 1942-52; 
Organization and Methods Examiner, CAF-11 to GS-15, Bur. of the Budget; 
1952 to present, Asst. Chief, International Div. GS-16, Bur. of the Budget. 
Courtney, William F. 

b. N. Y., June 21, 1923; Miami U. (Ohio), A. B. 1947; U. of Geneva; London 
Sch. of Econ.; U. S. Army 1943-45; app. FSS-10 and assigned as statistician at 
Brussels (ECA) Feb. 19, 1949; FSS—9, economist, Oct. 2, 1949; FSS-7 Sept. 3, 
1950; FSS—5 Nov. 25, 1951; FSS—4 Sept. 28, 1952; program officer, FSS—3, May 
24, 1953; married. ICA. 

Gavrisheff, Ellen 

b. Japan, Russian parents, Dec. 4, 20; naturalized 36; Our Lady of the Lake 
Coll., AB 41; schs. in Mexico; George Wash. U. 41-42, 44; translator, Office of 
Censorship, 42-45; app. CAF-7, translator, Dept. of State, Feb. 26, 45; CAF-9 
Apr. 10, 46; CAF-—11, interpreter-translator, Jan. 11, 48; GS-11 Oct. 30, 49; 
FSR-5 Asst. att., Sao Paulo, Mar. 30, 51; v. ¢. and v. ¢., Sao Paulo, Apr. 10, 52; 
exchanges officer, Frankfurt on the Main, Sept. 11, 53. USIA. 

Hilton, Ralph 

b. Miss., Sept. 10, 1907; George Washington U., B. A. 1929; with press assn. 
1933-43; with Office of Inter-Am. Affairs 1943-46; app. info. officer in For. Ser. 
Auxiliary and assigned at San Jose July 1, 1946; at Buenos Aires Aug. 9, 1946; 
FSR-4 Nov. 13, 1946; FSR-3 May 18, 1947; sec. in Diplo. Ser. Oct. 1, 1947; 2d 
sec. at Buenos Aires Oct. 19, 1947; Ist see. Feb. 3, 1948; FSR-2 Mar. 21, 1948; 
to Dept. Oct. 21, 1949; info. and ed. specialist, GS-15, Apr. 6, 1950; publie affairs 
adviser Jan. 7, 1951; FSR-2, For. Ser. insp. Feb. 27, 52; for. aff. officer Apr. 25, 54; 
m. USIA. 

Irwin, H. Franklin 

b. N. J., July 1, 1914; Dartmouth Coll., A. B. 1937; Princeton U., Ph. D. 1941; 
U. S. Army 1943-46, overseas ser.; elk. with brokerage firm 1932-33; surveyor 
for rys. co., summers 1934-37; teacher 1937-38; priorities specialist with private 
corp. 1941-42; instr. in Eng., U. of N. C., 1942-43; ed. 1946-47; area specialist 
1947-50, Dept. of Defense; app. research specialist, GS-13, Dept. of State, Aug. 
28, 1950; FSR-4 and public affairs officer at Edinburgh June 7, 1951; cons. at 
Edinburgh Aug. 24, 51; pub. aff. officer, att., Tegucigalpa, May 25, 54; m. USIA. 
Lang, Archie S. 

b. Okla., Nov. 8, 1915; Southern U., B. A. 1949; N. Y. U., M. A. 1939; asst. 
principal and teacher in training schs., 1939-42; U. S. Army 1944-46; training 
specialist, Veterans’ Admin., 1946-49; vocation and rehabilitation officer, Int. 
Refugee Org., 1949-50; app. FSS—-7 and assigned as displaced persons officer at 
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Munich Aug. 7, 1950; at Nurnberg July 22, 1952; at Munich Jan. 17, 54; FSS-6 
migration officer, Munich, June 24, 54; m. ICA. 


Little, Edward S. 


b. Ohio, July 20, 1918; Swarthmore Coll. A. B. 1939; Fletcher Sch. of Law and 
Diplomacy, M. A. 1940; Am. U., 1946-48; economist, Dept. of Agri., 1940-42; 
U.S. Navy 1942-46, lt., overseas ser. ; economist, Office of Price Admin., 1946—47; 
app. asst. to special asst., P—4, Dept. of State, Jan. 20, 1947; int. economist Oct. 
31, 1948; P-5 Apr. 4, 1949; GS-12 Oct. 30, 1949; for. affairs officer, GS-13, Dec. 
24, 1950; FSR-4 and att. at Madrid Dec. 21, 1951; FSS—3 and economist at 
Madrid Mar. 4, 1954; FSS-2, int. econ., Madrid, Jan. 9, 55; m. ICA. 


Manell, Abraham E. 


b. Russia, Mar. 25, 1912; naturalized 1928; Middlebury Coll., B. 8S. 1934; 
U. of Calif., M. A. 1936, Ph. D. 1948; teaching asst. in pol. sci., U. of Calif., 
1936-38; program and educational dir., Int. House, Berkeley, 1938-42; head of 
Fr. section, Dept. of Justice, 1942-43; U. S. Navy 1943-46, It., overseas serv. ; 
app. FSR-4 and assigned as cons. att. at Marseille Sept. 27, 1948; att. at Paris 
Nov. 17, 1950; FSR-3 and public affairs officer July 8, 1951; FSS-2 Sept. 28, 
1952; public affairs officer and att. at Lisbon June 19, 1953; FSS-1 Apr. 11, 54; 
Brussels Jan. 28, 55; m. USIA. 


Moody, George T. 


b. Calif., July 15, 1906; Wesleyan U., Ph. B., 1929; U. of Grenoble, summer 
1930; Johns Hopkins U., Ph.D. 1932; Centro de Estudios Historicas, Madrid, 
summer of 1934; U. of Paris, Feb.-July 1934; instr. in romance languages, Johns 
Hopkins U:, 1931-34, 1943-44, Wesleyan U. 1934-43; with Office of War Info. 
1944-46; app. admin. officer in For. Ser. and assigned at Brussels July 1, 1946; 
FSR-5 and cultural officer Nov. 13, 1946; asst. att. Oct. 19, 1947; educationist 
Oct. 28, 1948; act. chief, Fulbright Programs br., Jan. 29, 1951; chief, professional 
activities br., Div. of Exchange of Persons, May 27, 1951; FSR-3 and cultural 
affairs officer and att. at Paris Aug. 20, 1951; FSS-1 Aug. 1, 1953; married. USIA. 
Olson, Theodore B. 

b. Wyo., Apr. 18, 1899; U. of Wyo., B. A. 1920; U. S. Army 1918; instr. U. 
Wyo., 1920-21; reporter and ed., newspapers 1921-41; field rep., Office of War 
Info. 1941-45; app. public affairs officer in For. Ser. Auxiliary and assigned at 
Oslo July 1, 1946; FSR-4 Nov. 13, 1946; sec. in Diplo. Ser. Oct. 1, 1947; 2d sec. 
Oct. 19, 1947; FSS-—3, att. June 25, 1950; to Dept. Aug. 17, 1950; officer in charge 
of German info., Office of German Publie Affairs, Oct. 2, 1950; For. Ser. insp. Mar. 
2, 1952; FSS-2 July 6, 1952; public aff. officer and att. at Athens Oct. 26, 1953; 
FSS-1 Mar. 14, 1954; married. USIA. 


Ranard, Donald L. 

b. Mass. Jan. 13, 17; Brown U., AB 40; N. Y. U., grad. work 40-41; pub. admin. 
interne 41-42, asst. chief and chief of br., Personnel Div. 42-44, War Dept.; 
app. asst. chief, classification sect., Div. of Dept. Personnel, Dept. of State, Oct. 
23, 44; chief Dec. 15, 46; P—6, for. aff. specialist, Aug. 21, 49; GS-13 Oct. 30, 49; 
consultant in pub. admin., UNESCO, Paris 51; GS-14 Oct. 14, 51; FSR-3, dir. 
of exchange of persons program, att., Tokyo, July 14, 52; FSS-2 Aug. 53; m. 
USITA. 

Roberts, Peter 

b. Ireland, Jan. 31, 1914; naturalized 1930; Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 1939-41; 
Harvard U. 1943-44; U. Innsbruck, Austria, 1953-54; exee. with real estate and 
construction cos. 1933-39; chief translator, Allied Control Secretariat, 1946-48; 
with OMGUS 1948-49; app. FSS—-5 and assigned as org. and methods examiner 
at Frankfort on the Main Oct. 16, 1949; FSS-—4; info. officer at Dusseldorf; public 
affairs officer at Innsbruck Jan. 30, 1953; Linz Aug. 19, 1954; m. USIA, 


Schoening, Everett W. 


b. Tl, Aug. 11, 1918; Ill. Weslevan U., Wash. U. (Mo.); U. of Marvland Over- 
seas: clk., distributing co., 1936-37; merchandiser 1941-42; U. S. Army 1942-46, 
overseas ser.; civilian personnel and admin. officer at Freising 1946-47, inspector 
and investigator at Munich 1947-48, liaison and security officer at Weilheim 
1948-49, govt. ser. in Germany; app. FSS-7 and assigned as resident officer at 
Berchtesgaden (HICOG) Oct. 16, 1949; FSS-9 Sept. 14, 1952; to Dept. Oct. 8, 
1952; screening officer at Frankfort on the Main Mar. 27, 1953; FSS-7 July 11, 
1954; m. ICA. 
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Sheppard, William 

b. Kans., Feb. 28, 1917; George Washington U., A. B. 1948; supervisor of 
bulletins, Works Progress Admin. 1935-37; asst. chief of div., Dept. of Agri., 
1938-42; sr. purchasing officer, Office for Emergency Mgmt., 1942-43; U. S. 
Army 1943-46, capt.; asst. chief of section 1946, asst. to dir. 1946-48, Bu. of 
Budget; app. chief, Admin. Ser. Div. and Org. and Mgmt. Div., at Paris (ECA) 
June 21, 1948; special asst. to see. of state and to Dept., July 18, 1949; dep. dir., 
exec. secretariat, GS-15, Feb. 5, 1950; exec. asst. to dir. for internal security affairs 
Aug. 5, 1951; exec. asst. to dir. for mutual security, Nov. 25, 1951; asst. dir. for 
admin., exe. grade, Apr. 12, 1953; asst. to dep. dir. for mgmt. Feb. 1, 1954; 
married. ICA. 

Spigler, Donald S. 

b. Pa., Jan. 3, 1914; Temple U., B. 8. 1935; Harvard U. 1943—44; laundry firm 
1934-37; field auditor, Social Security Bd., 1937-40; field rep., Farm Credit 
Admin., 1940-41; U. 8S. Army 1941-46, maj., overseas ser.; br. chief, OMGUS, 
1946-49; app. FSS-3 and assigned as finance officer at Wie 'sbaden Nov. 13, 1949: 
FSS-2 and asst. controller at Paris Sept. 5, 1950; finance officer at Berlin Mar. 7 
1951; chief, finance and program br., Berlin, Jan. 24, 1955; married. ICA. 
Tasca, Henry J. 

b. R. I., Aug. 23, 1912; Temple U., B. S. C. 1933; U. of Pa. M. B. A. 1934, 
Ph. D. 1937; research fellow, Brookings Inst., 1936-37; U. of London 1938-39; 
econ. analyst, Dept. of State, 1937-38; asst. dir. of trade regulation and comml. 
policy project, Rockefeller Foundation, 1939-40; econ. adviser, Nat. Defense 
Comm., 1940-41; econ. analyst, Dept. of Treas. at Rome, 1941-42, 1945-48; 
U. S. Navy 1942-45, It. comdr., overseas ser.; alt. U. 8. exec. dir., Int. Monetary 
Fund, 1943-49; app. FSR-1 and assigned as dir. of trade and payments at Paris 
Mar. 22, 1949; special asst. Sept. 21, 1950; dir. of plans and policy June 11, 1952; 
dep. special rep. for econ. affairs Mar. 1, 1953; special rep. of the Pres. for Korean 
econ. affairs, Korea, Apr.—-Aug. 1953; app. dir. of mission to Italy, at Rome 
Dec. 12, 1953; married. ICA. 

Mr. Henperson. We have realized the responsibility. I hope 
you will be satisfied with the use we have made of our lateral entry 
authority so far. We do need some additional authorization because 
we are going to need some more lateral entries this year, not too many. 

Chairman RicHarps. That statement will be plac ‘ed in the record 
then at the proper place. You got it up here quicker than I thought 
youcould. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Vorys. In section 12, “commissary service,’’ shown on page 
18 of this document, if you took out the words, ‘‘emergency”’ in line 3 
and “temporarily” in line 4, wouldn’t that enable you to carry on 
what you are doing now? 

Mr. Henperson. That wouldn’t meet our problem because we 
don’t propose, as a rule, that the Secretary shall establish and maintain 
commissary services. Although we are suggesting in this section 
that he would have the right to do it, we have no plans now for him to 
do so. What we do need is authority for him to make available to 
commissary facilities and mess facilities operated by officers and 
employees certain services, space, and so forth. The present section 
contemplates a commissary operated by the Government. What we 
are asking for is authority to provide certain assistance to commissary 
and mess facilities operated by the employees themselves. 

Mr. Vorys. The words ‘commissary and mess services’ do not 
include the reimbursable features that are typical of mess services in 
the armed services, and so forth? The present law does not permit 
a temporary or emergency Permission for a mess service supported 
by the officers or employees? 


’ 
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Mr. Henperson. No; it doesn’t. It only authorizes mess services 
and commissary services operated by the Government. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Henperson. That is the way it has been construed by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Chairman Ricuarps. One minute, Mr. Fulton, before I recognize 
you. A member of the committee has a unanimous consent request. 
We are going to adjourn shortly. We have this education bill down 
on the floor. I wish you would stay for a few minutes after Mr. Fulton 
gets through. Karl, did you have something? 

Mr. LeComprer. Not at this time. 

Chairman RicHarps. Go ahead, Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. When we are talking about representation abroad 
and representation of foreign countries to this country, I am interested 
in the question of reciprocal or proportional representation. Would 
you supply for the record the representation and the type of represen- 
tation, that is, the number and type of personnel of the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries to the United States, as well as our repre- 
sentation to those particular countries? 

Secondly, could you put in the record, too, the requests that we 
have had for United States re presentation, and then what the forei 12n 
countries have permitted the United States to bave? 

Mr. Henperson. You mean, the Iron Curtain countries? 

Mr. Futron. Yes; what these countries have permitted us to have, 
as against what the United States has requested. Likewise, | would 
like the requests of these Soviet and the satellite countries for repre- 
sentation here and what the United States has permitted. I would 
like particularly any requests the United States might feel are un- 
reasonable. I have heard some comments that Poland is requesting 
quite a number of additional representatives here in comparison to 
what they will let us have in Poland. My request is simply to get 
the facts on record on representation, if you will, please. 

Mr. Henperson. May I make a comment with regard to that? 
We will be glad to get this. I don’t know how much of this could 
be on the record or how much off the record, because I am not ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. I would like to say, however, 
from my own experience that I am afraid the resulting picture, 
what we would give you won’t portray accurately the situation. 
In Moscow, for instance, we are not able to get housing and office 
facilities to accommodate the size of embassy we should have there. 
Therefore, there has been no use for us to ask for additional personnel 
because there has been no place to put them if they go there 

Mr. Futron. Then I would like those limiting factors set out, the 
setup of the representation that we have on a reciprocal basis between 
the Iron Curtain countries and ourselves to show what the problems 
are. 

Another comment. There are figures being bandied about on 
various of these countries; for example, Russia and Poland are two 
of them. So I believe it is wise that we get the real truth of the 
situation and have authoritative figures, both for the benefit of 
Poland and Russia as well as our own relations. 

Mr. Henperson. Thank you. 
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(The information requested is as follows: ) 


1. FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Nondiplo- Military at- | Military at- 
Country | Diplomatic |matie person-| tachés (dip- | taché staffs | Total 
| personnel nel | lomatic) (nondiplo- 
| matic) 





Hungary 

Poland __-_-_- iach 

Rumania... eal | 8 | 
| 


2. UNITED STATES REPRESENTATION IN IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


26 

ae ‘ 6 

Hungary : . 6 
Poland i be | 6 
Rumania_. : ; 0 


3. Because of the limitations which have been imposed on our missions in the 
Iron Curtain countries with respect to normal reporting and representation fune- 
tions, and because of the administrative problems involved in maintaining our 
missions, the Department has sought to keep our representation to a minimum. 
One of the principal problems is that of housing. In all of these countries, except 
Hungary, our housing problems are such that additional personnel cannot be 
assigned until additional living quarters are made available. Because of the 
housing problem and other limitations, no requests have been made for permission 
to increase our staffs in these countries other than a proposal which we made to 
the Czechoslovak Government in 1954 for an increase of one person in the staff 
of the American Embassy at Prague. This proposal was accepted. We have, 
however, made numerous requests of several of these governments (particularly 
the Soviet Union and Rumania) for additional housing to relieve overcrowded 
living conditions for existing personnel and to make it possible to assign addi- 
tional personnel where needed. 

4, Except for an informal proposal of the Rumanian Government in 1953 for a 
mutual increase in the size of the respective missions by several persons, no 
requests have been received from the Soviet bloc countries for increases in the size 
of their missions in the United States. The Department has carefully watched 
the size of these missions to see that they are generally commensurate with the 
size of the respective United States missions, but has not found it necessary to 
take action to reduce the size of any of the Soviet bloc missions. 

5. As indicated above, the size of our missions in the Soviet bloe countries has 
been limited by the fact that diplomatic relations have not allowed for the range 
of functions that are normally found elsewhere. Contact with the people of these 
countries by members of the United States missions has been greatly restricted. 
The situation varies somewhat from country to country, and it is thus desirable 
to cite briefly the particular situation in each of these countries. 


U. S. S. R. 


No numerical limitation has ever been imposed by the Soviet Government on 
the size of the American Embassy at Moscow, though the lack of housing has been 
a limiting factor. A substantial reduction was made by the Department in 1953 
because of the continuing lack of opportunity for normal relations and the ad- 
ministrative problems involved in maintaining a larger mission. The present 
workload warrants an increase of 5 or 6 persons and this increase would now be 
made if housing were available. The Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister has 
promised Ambassador Bohlen that additional housing will be made available in 
the immediate future and it is expected that a small increase in the size of our staff 
at Moscow will be made in fiscal year 1957. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In May 1950 the Czechoslovak Government demanded that the staff of the 
American Embassy at Prague be reduced to a total of 13. This was done and 
the American consulate general at Bratislava was closed on June 6, 1950. The 
United States, reciprocally, required that the Czechoslovak consulates at New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit be closed, as well as the reduction of the staff of the 
Czechoslovak Embassy at Washington to a total of 13. The Department does 
not believe that there is, as yet, sufficient opportunity for normal diplomatic 
relations with Czechoslovakia to warrant our maintaining a staff of more than 
14 persons in Prague. In any event, it will not be possible to increase the size of 
the Embassy staff until additional housing is made available. 


POLAND 


The size of the American Embassy staff at Warsaw was reduced voluntarily in 
1950 when it became apparent that no more than a small staff was required because 
of drastically reduced opportunities for normal diplomatic relations. At that 
time, the Polish Government demanded that the military attaché staff of the 
Embassy be reduced to no more than 4 officers and 8 enlisted men. No limitation 
was imposed, however, on the total size of the Embassy. The present size is 
regarded as generally adequate for the opportunities which exist at this time. A 
housing problem exists in Warsaw also which effectively limits the size of our 
Embassy staff. 

In early 1954 the United States Government took action to close the Polish 
consulates in Chicago and Detroit and, at the same time, our one remaining 
consulate in Poland—at Gdansk (Danzig)—was closed. 


HUNGARY 


In February 1950 the Hungarian Government demanded that the size of the 
American Legation at Budapest be reduced but did not impose any numerical 
limitation. The present staff of the Legation is considered adequate for the 
opportunities which exist at this time. 


RUMANIA 


The Rumanian Government demanded in May 1950 that the staff of the Amer- 
ican Legation at Bucharest be reduced to a total of 10 persons. In 1953 the 
Rumanian Government proposed a mutual increase of several persons in the 
staffs of the respective missions. Since that time, the staff of the United States 
Legation at Bucharest has varied somewhat from time to time, though it has 
never been larger than 14 persons, It is believed that it could now be increased 
profitably by 3 or 4 additional persons, but this has not been done because of a 
lack of housing and the additional administrative burden which would be placed 
on the Legation. 

6. No requests relative to the assignment of additional personnel have been 
made by the Soviet Union or satellite countries which could be regarded as 
unreasonable, 

Mrs. Botton. Is anything being done about changing this idea in 
people’s heads about a 2-year tour? 

Mr. Henperson. We are working on that problem. 

Chairman RicHAarps. Do you want to make a short comment on 
that not? 

Mr. Henperson. No. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You can come back in the morning? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We will meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Henperson. There was one point I wanted to raise. I will 
do it tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:07 p. m., the committee proceeded to other 
business. ) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:27 a. m., in room G 
United States Capitol, Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Ricuarps. The committee will come to order, please. 
We will continue hearings on 8. 3481. Mr. Henderson is still with us. 
I believe at the point we recessed yesterday, Mr. Henderson, you 
had not completed some comments you wanted to make; is that 
correct? I am not sure about that. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SEC- 
RETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Henperson. I believe I had finished my comments. I was 
available for questions by members of the committee. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Henderson is ready for questioning. 

Mrs. Botton. We have the Senate bill before us. If we try to 
make many changes in it, it is very apt to delay the whole process, 
isn’t it? 

Chairman Ricuarps. That is right. Unless they agreed over there 
to accept our amendments. The more amendments we have the less 

ossibility there is of their agreeing to the amendments when it goes 
ack to them. 

Mrs. Botton. On the other hand, you asked Mr. Henderson 
yesterday—Mr. Vorvs did, | guess—what would be the absolutely 
imperative matter covered by the bill. He gave us a little bit on that. 

Chairman RicHarps. He emphasized the very important features. 

Mr. CuirerFIELD. May I ask Mr. Henderson a question? Suppose 
we passed this bill, S 3481, as it is. If there was more time I would 
perhaps like to go into some amendments. For the sake of tr ving to 
get this thing through it might be that we would want to pass it 
without amendments. 

Would you be willing to come up here next January, I don’t know 
if I will be here or not, none of us do, and to consider it in more 
detail but give you the fundamental things now? 

Mr. Henperson. Do I understand that the House would pass the 
bill intact as it is now? 

Mr. CurpPerFIELD. Yes 

Mr. Henperson. And I would appear before you next January 
and you would then be free to make any changes? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 
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Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I need to stress 
the fact that we are always at the service of this committee. If at 
any time this committee considers that some changes should be made 
in our law, either to liberalize or to restrict its provisions, we are at 
the committee’s disposal to discuss the matter. 

Naturally we put ourselves in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. CHrIPerFIELD. I only mention it at this time. Once it gets 
away it is hard to get it back without an outery. We would be 
trying to do you a favor and give you the essentials, and then later 
on we might want to consider some of the details. At least, that is 
the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Henperson. If you wanted to withdraw some of these things, 
I am sure that we would take it in the right spirit. Some of these 
matters, however, might be difficult to withdraw once we get involved 
in a program such as extending medical benefits to dependents. 

Mr. CuiPperFIeLD. I am talking, for example, about a limitation 
of some kind on recreation or something of that kind, or we might 
want to put a limitation on as to the number you suggested as to 
personnel. I am not talking about the pay schedule. 

Mr. Henperson. We would be very happy to come back here and 
accept in good grace any reasonable limitations you might like to 
place on us. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Henderson, there is one thing that some- 
body suggested about retirement annuities. It relates to 5 average 
vears or 5 consecutive vears 

I want to ask you whether you think any changes should be made 
along that line. 

Mr. Henperson. A certain problem has developed during the last 
year with regard to the 5-year period which is used in the computation 
of an officer’s annuity. It hasn’t been treated in any amendments so 
far. 

Chairman Ricwarps. It is not in any amendments so far in the bill 
or in the proposal here? 

Mr. Henperson. No. The problem is this: The present law pro- 
vides that when an officer retires his annuity is computed upon the 
basis of his average salary during his 5 highest consecutive years of 
service. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Not 5 average years but 5 consecutive years. 
They have to be consecutive? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, at the present time. For example, an 
officer serves for 3 years as Ambassador to country X at a salary of 
$25,000. He is assigned back to the Department because he is 
needed as an Assistant Secretary. His salary is reduced to $15,000. 
He serves in the Department for 2 years and then he goes abroad 
again as an Ambassador at $25,000. He serves as Ambassador for 
2 years and retires. As a consequence of having served for 2 years 
where he is badly needed as an Assistant Secretary, his average salary 
for the 5 highest consecutive years is $21,000 even though his average 
salary for 5 of the 7 years is $25,000. 

For that reason we hesitate, when a man is approaching retirement 
age to bring him back to an assistant secretaryship. 

The same applies to the Director General of the Foreign Service. 
When an officer comes back to the Department as Director General 
of the Service, he may have to take a reduction in salary and con- 
sequently a reduced annuity. 
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Therefore, if there should be any amendments added to the Senate 
bill, it would be useful if we could have a provision to the effect that 
if an officer, while serving as chief of mission is assigned as a result of 
the needs of the Service to a position of comparable importance but 
which has a salary less than that of chief of mission, the 5 years of 
service on which his retirement is based need not be consecutive. 

Mr. CuHIPeERFIELD. You want the 5 top years? 

CHAIRMAN RicHArRps. You mean that when he is assigned some- 
where else, that will not necessarily have to come within the con- 
secutive year provision? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. Here is the kind of thing we have 
in mind. We say: The annuity of a participant shall be equal to 2 
per centum of his average basic salary for the highest 5 consecutive 
vears of service, for which full contributions have been made to the 
fund, multiplied by the number of years of service, not exceeding 
35 vears. 

The reference to the 35 years is the new amendment contained in 

3481. The additional change which we are now discussing reads 
as follows: 

However, the highest 5 years of service for which full contributions have been 
made to the fund shall be used for computing the annuity of any Foreign Service 
officer who serves as chief of mission and whose continuity of service as such is 
interrupted prior to retirement by appointment or assignment to any other 
position determined by the Secretary to be of comparable importance, 

The only difference between the amendment which passed the 
Senate and this is that the 5 highest years rather than the 5 highest 
consecutive years would apply only in the case of a chief of mission 
who is assigned temporarily to a position of comparable importance 
which pays less than that of chief of mission. 

Mr. Gorpon. That means he wants to eliminate the consecutive 
part? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. Only in the case of men who become chiefs 
of mission and are assigned subsequently to lower salaried positions. 
It would not apply to anyone else. I will give you an example. 

Mr. Hare is Director General of the Foreign Service. He was our 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia and later to Lebanon. We brought him 
back here because we wanted to have an outstanding man as the 
Director General of the Foreign Service. 

He has been here 2 vears at his career minister’s salary of $14,800. 
If he should go abroad for a year or two as chief of mission, he would 
receive a lower annuity because of the fact that he had served in the 
Department as Director General of the Foreign Service. His family 
would be similarly affected should he die. 

Mr. Jupp. In short, he would be penalized because of his ability? 

Mr. Henpprson. He would be doubly penalized. First he would 
be penalized because he comes: back here at a lower salary. That is 
understandable. As I said the other day in our discussion, we accept 
that as part of the Service. But the second penalty is pretty severe 
and, in my judgment, unnecessary, namely that it can affect adversely 
his annuity. 

We are not asking for this at this time, but it is something we are 
thinking about. I appreciate your mentioning this, Mr. Chairman, 
because it is helpful to make the committee aware of the problem. 

Mr. Pitcner. Doesn’t this new bill that the Senate has just passed 
on retirement that affects members of the civil service and also 
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Members of Congress state that our retirement shall be based on the 
5 highest years of our salar y? It has passed the Senate and is in the 
Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. Henperson. It is my understanding that the bill to which 
you refer stipulates the highest 5 consecutive years. That is what 
we would like to have except in the case of a man who has been chief 
of mission. That would be the only exception, if the suggestion which 
I have just made should be incorporated in an amendment. 

Chairman RicHarps. The difference between the provision for 
Members of Congress and for the Service is that for retirement Mem- 
bers of Congress are not going to be assigned anywhere else at a lower 
salary. 

Mr. Jupp. Five consecutive years doesn’t hurt us; it does hurt them. 

Chairman Ricuarps. One of the members called it to my attention, 
and I am glad to have had your explanation. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, if you have no objection, I would 
like to give to your staff this draft that I just read to you. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Suppose you give that to the staff. There is 
another thing I wanted to ask you about. What about medical 
examinations for dependents? 

Mr. Henperson. There is a very small matter which apparently 
was overlooked when we were preparing our suggestions to the Senate 
concerning medical examinations. 

We have authority to give medical examinations to members of the 
Service and to their dependents. We also have authority to give 
such examinations to persons applying to enter the Service. But we 
have no authority to give medical examinations to dependents of 
persons who are applying to enter the Service. 

If we are going to have medical benefits for dependents of members 
of the Service as well as for members of the Service, it would be helpful 
if we could have a provision which would permit us to examine the 
dependents of applicants for the Service as well as the applicants 
themselves to the extent that we consider it necessary or desirable 
to do so. 

Mrs. Boiron. May I say that it seems to me the physical examina- 
tion of dependents is one of the most constructive things we could do. 
Suppose a wife has a hidden tuberculosis. Discovered, it can be cared 
for and probably cured or her husband will move with the knowledge 
of the facts. There are many of these physical problems which, if 
discovered, would keep us from a lot of mistakes and problems. 

Mr. Jupp. There is a further consideration. Don’t you have a 
considerable turnover among your Foreign Service officers because of 
emotional instability and things of that sort that develop in the wife? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; we have some difficulties in that regard. 

Mr. Jupp. If you checked over their backgrounds, you find more 
among the wives than among the officers? 

Mr. Henperson. In fact, the Foreign Service is harder on the 
women than on the men. 

Mr. Jupp. If you examine beforehand and find a wife—this is not 
critical at all; it is just recognizing a fact—who is emotionally unstable 
and maladjusted, it would be a factor in determining whether you 
take that officer on. It would not necessarily disqualify him if he is 
outstanding, but it would be one additional handicap in your evalua- 
tion of him. 
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Mr. Henperson. The officer might decide himself not to come into 
the Service if he should learn that that situation exists. We would at 
least take such a condition into account. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Henderson, in regard to this question of medical 
care for dependents, I notice you propose to pay the cost of treatment 
for illness for anything in excess of $35 per day up to a maximum of 
120 days. 

Mr. Henpverson. Mr. Bentley, it is not $35 a day. It is $35 for 
one illness. If a dependent becomes ill, the officer pays the first $35. 
But only after the initial $35 does the Government come into the 


picture. 
Mr. Jupp. It is like the $50 deductible in vour automobile insurance 
policy. 


Mr. Henperson. The military has $25. We have $35. 

Mr. Benruey. Is there any particular reason for electing that 
figure? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. I believe the $35 figure was decided upon 
by the Budget Bureau. With whom did we discuss this matter? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. JONES, CHIEF, PERSONNEL PROJECTS 
STAFF, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Jones. With the White House personnel staff, the Bureau of 
the Budget and other agencies. 

Mr. HenpEerson. We went into this point at length with the civil- 
service people, the Bureau of the Budget, and the military. As a 
result of these conferences $35 was the figure decided upon. 

Mr. Benriey. There has to be some limit? 

Mr. Henpsrson. Yes. We think there should be a limit, say, of 
something like $35. Otherwise, every time a child gets whooping 
cough or somebody has a minor illness we would have to go through 
the formality of doctor’s certificates and cope with a great deal of 
bookkeeping. 

We think that the cost of many of the minor illnesses will be less 
than $35. It might be the same kind of illness as that any person 
might contract in the United States. After the cost exceeds $35, 
then we believe it would be advantageous for the Government to 
assist. 

Mr. Bentiey. The 120-day limit can be waived if the illness has 
been caused by foreign residence? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. There would have to be special considera- 
tions to make that exception. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You know, the Hardy committee wrote me. 
I would like to go into that. 

Mr. Henperson. Before you do that, could I give this 

Chairman Ricuarps. The committee will want to consider this. 
You have heard of Mr. Porter Hardy; have you? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes. I have had the pleasure of knowing him 
personally. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You have talked with him? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes. I have testified before his committee a 
number of times. 
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Chairman Ricuarps. He wrote me about this. He is concerned 
about the conversion of Foreign Service officers from 6 to 8 classes. 

He says: 

The present class 4 will be split into 2 new classes, 4 and 5. 


Mr. Henperson. Class 4 officers will be put into two new classes. 
One group will remain in class 4. The other group will go into new 
class 5. Those in class 5 will go into class 6 and those in class 6 will go 
into class 7. 

Chairman RicHarps. You testified on that? 

Mr. Henperson. I did. 

Chairman Ricwarps. I want to get it in the record: 


And some of the present FSOQ—4’s will go into the new class 5. 


You testified to that the other day? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Chairman Ricuarps (reading): 

While this does not affect their immediate salary, it means they have to face an 
additional selection hurdle, 

You mentioned this point the other day? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Hardy’s concern is that the Wristonized 
FSO’s will be discriminated against in any division that uses salary 
level as a criteria. That is what he is concerned about. 

Mr. Henperson. | don’t think his worry is justified. The 
Wristonees whose salary at the present time in class 4 is higher 
than the top salary of the new class 5 will stay in class 4. How 
many are there? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Henderson, there would be— 

Mr. Henperson. How many Wristonees would stay in class 4? 

Mr. Jones. 102 Wristonized officers who would go into class 4 on 
the basis of salary. By contrast, there would be 23 pre-Wriston 
Foreign Service officers who would go into the new class 4 purely on 
the basis of salary. 

Mr. Henperson. From a salary standpoint the Wristonees have 
the advantage over the old line officers in this splitting of classes. 
However, when it comes to those who remain in class 4, because they 
have been recommended for promotion and have not been promoted 
in view of the lack of funds, the old line Foreign Service officers are 
in a better situation than the Wristonees. Very few Wristonees had 
been in class sufficiently long to be eligible for promotion and very 
few of these were recommended for promotion. 

Most of them had been in the Service only 2 or 3 months when the 
Selection Boards met last June, so they couldn’t under the procedures 
in force be recommended for promotion. 

On the one hand the Wristonees benefit from the standpoint of 
salary. From the point of view of merit, the old line officers benefit. 
None of the Wristonees in class 4 whose salary was below the top 
salary of the new class 5 would remain in class 4. We have tried to 
split class 4 in the fairest way possible. It may cause a little heart- 
burning on both sides. It may cause some of the old line officers who 
are put back into class 5 some discouragement. 

Chairman Ricuarps. As a result of what the Hardy committee 
said, we had the staff look through it. Mr. Westphal says after 
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looking at the breakdown that it doesn’t show that the Wristonized 
people will be dealt with badly at all. The Hardy committee says: 


The subcommittee was told by the Department that the records of integrated 
officers were inadequate for purposes of making evaluation of their work. 

I can see where that has to be true. You haven’t the records for 
them for as long a period as for the Foreign Service officers. What 
steps is the Department taking to improve the completeness of those 
records? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, the bulk of the departmental 
officers in class 4—I believe I am correct in saying that—who were 
Wristonized into class 4 came in last ‘year within 6 months of the 
time the selection boards met. For the most part they had only 
civil service records. 

The civil service records are extremely scanty. They don’t go into 
nearly the detail of Foreign Service officer performance records. 
Therefore, these people did not have the full type of record that the 
Foreign Service officers had. 

There is no doubt that they were somewhat handicapped when they 
were considered by the Board because their pictures were not as 
complete as those of the old line Foreign Service officers. We just 
didn’t have the time to fill out the picture. 

However, early this year we provided that Foreign Service In- 
spectors inspect all Foreign Service officers on duty in the Depart- 
ment. This will assist us a great deal in building up a complete 
background on each Wristonized officer who has not yet been sent 
abroad. 

The inspector talks with the officer and with those who are in a 
position to evaluate his competence. He starts with his education, 
his experience; spends the better part of a day with him. When he 
finishes his interview, he prepares a detailed description of this officer. 
We hope that when the new selection boards meet and evaluate the 
officers who have been Wristonized, their records will approach more 
nearly those of the old-line officers. 1 can’t guarantee they will be 
fully as complete because there will be only 1 or 2 inspec tors passing 
on them rather than the opinions expressed by perhaps a dgzen senior 
officers over the vears. But their files will be as complete as we can 
make them. 

Chairman Ricwarps. When class 4 is split, how would the Wriston- 
ized fellows be affected? 

Mr. Henperson. This attempt to buttress the records of Wriston- 
ized officers is not limited to class 4 officers. Every officer in the 
Department who has been integrated in the Service is having his 
record built up so that when the selection board meets it can have 
a pretty good picture of him. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Since the ICA people have been placed in 
the Department, that gives you a problem, too. What personnel 
plans have been developed to deal with the ICA people? 

Mr. Henperson. The ICA nas been working on plans for a career 
for their people. They have been spending a good deal of time in 
making a study of just what would be the best way to give their 
officers more of a career status. 

Many of their officers are civil service officials. A number of 
Foreign Service officers are on loan to ICA. ICA finds it difficult to 
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set up a service precisely like the Foreign Service because so many of 
their people are on a contract basis—specialists and technicians who 
are not going to be permanent in ICA. 

Some of their people, however, probably will be as permanent as 
ICA is going to be. I understand that ICA is trying to work out some 
kind of a career service, which it may propose next year, for its people. 
I am not really competent to testify on this. I am, however, in con- 
stant touch with members of ICA. I may say that if you will look 
at the lateral appointments made under the 40-quota which you 
permitted us to use this year, you will find a number of ICA people 
included. We have brought into the Service some of: the best ICA 
people. We are bringing them in and leaving them with ICA. We 
are doing that because we are afraid the government will lose them 
entirely if we don’t. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The Wriston committee said the Foreign 
Service would be tripled, I think, from 1,300 to 3,900. Are the ICA 
people involved in this? How are you dealing with that? Is that the 
target figure now? 

Mr. Henperson. No. When the Wriston committee sat, it didn’t 
consider the ICA pe ople at all. The ICA people represent a semi- 
autonomous unit. They are not included in the Wriston program. 
The 3,900 figure was derived from adding to the regular Foreign 
Service, civil service officers in the Department proper—not in I¢ Sher 
and also the Staff officers and Reserve officers in the Foreign Service 
abroad. 

We have not attempted an integration which would include ICA. 
ICA is independent of the Foreign Service in this respect. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I want to get that clear. They are taking 
no people from ICA as such in this 3,900? 

Mr. Vorye. The 3,900 was not based on taking ICA into the 
Foreign Service. It was based, as Mr. Henderson said, on ‘‘Wris- 
tonizing’’ civil-service people from the Department. 

Mr. Henperson. The fact is that when the Wriston committee 
made its recommendations there was an FOA, which was an inde- 
pendent agency. It was not a part of the Department of State at all. 

The FOA was transformed into ICA and came into the State 
Department on a semiautonomous basis only last year. The Wriston 
program therefore was not connected with ICA or FOA. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to this question of class 4, could I 
present to you for the record, if you would like to use it, the distri- 
bution of class 4 officers based on ‘salary and eligibility for promotion. 

Chairman RicHarps. I would like to have it and place it in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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1 57.7 percent. 

2 42.3 percent. 

3 61 percent. 

4 39 percent. 

NOTES 

Of the 500 officers in class 4 as of June 1, 1955, 207 were recommended for promotion by the ninth selection 
boards. Of these, 18 were ineligible for promotion; 55 plus 1 recommended by the previous selection boards 
were promoted, and 134 could not be promoted because of lack of vacancies in class 3. 

Of the 730 officers in class 4 as of Mar. 31, 1956, 39.8 percent are lateral entrants since Aug. 
percent are pre-Wriston officers. 

Of the pre-Wriston officers in salary steps 6, 7, and 8, 18 were recommended for promotion but were not 
promoted because of lack of vacancies in class 3. 

Not more than an additional 25 officers presently in salary step 5 would be transferred to new class 4 on 
basis of July 1, 1956 in-class increase. 


Mr. Jupp. Isn’t it true that all these ‘““Wristonees”’ 
Foreign Service by lateral entry voluntarily? 

Mr. HenpeERsoN. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Nobody was dragged in; they applied for it? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. They applied for it or accepted 
an offer of appointment. 

Mr. Jupp. Therefore, since you can’t do it without hardship to 
some, they haven’t any real kick, in the sense that they preferred to 
be in the Foreign Service despite certain disadvantages. While those 
class 4 men who get put back into class 5 because you haven’t had 
them long enough to build up a body of record that justifies you in 
promoting them, while that is true and it is a certain hardship, yet 
that is a hazard they took in order to gain the great advantages of 
being in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. I would say in 
‘‘Wristonees”’ that they have been behaving well. 
been complaining or making any fuss, in general. 
1 or 2 who have objected or registered complaints. 
find out, there are not many ‘“‘Wristonees”’ 
are not being given fair treatment. 

Mr. Jupp. The many advantages of being in the Foreign Service 
outweigh these disadvantages? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. As the years go by, we are.confident that 
people will forget who are ‘“‘Wvistonees”’ "and who are old-line. The 
danger is if you try to treat them as separate categories and not as 


1, 1954 and 60.2 


came into the 


fairness to the 
They have not 
There may be 
So far as 1 can 
who really feel that they 
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one family it will take some time before the consciousness of whether 
& man is a ‘‘Wristonee”’ or pre-Wriston—— 

Mr. Jupp. You don’t want the ‘“Wristonees” to be like a foreign 
body in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Bentugey. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Henderson, I would like to 
say that I am very seriously considering taking section 2 out of this 
bill, for two reasons: 

In the first place, I think it will be a hard section to defend on the 
floor. In the second place, because I very frankly think, sir, you are 
going about it in the wrong way to make these top posts attractive. 

I think the figures you quoted on countries A, B, and C show that. 
I think if you want to make these top grades attractive to people, as 
you say you do, you ought to try to find out some way to get their 
allowances increased, as other countries have done, rather than give 
them a nominal salary increase, so much of which they are not going 
to get anyway. I would like your comment on that. 

Mr. Henperson. I feel that if section 2 is taken out of the bill we 
are going to have many complications. 

We have given a great deal of study to this. We have developed 
a salary structure, including salaries of chiefs of mission, which has a 
uniform range of salaries from the lowest to the highest ranking officer 
level. 

The Foreign Service officer, class 1, for instance, would have a sal- 
ary of $14,600 to $17,000. Are we going to leave ambassadors at 
$15,000, class 4 ambassadors at $15 000? I don’t think that would 
work. 

If you don’t put section 2 in, then you will have a very great imbal- 
ance. I don’t see how we can defend the idea of a class 4 ambassador 
continuing to receive $15,000. 

If the executive pay raise doesn’t pass now, it will certainly pass 
later. I think it is likely to pass this year. Certainly it will pass 
very shortly. Then you will have a situation where an assistant 
secretary will be getting $20,000 and a class 4 ambassador will get 
only $15,000. , 

If a class 4 ambassador gets $20,000—I don’t think we should have 
any ambassador lower than that—the uniform range of salaries we 
are seeking can be established. 

I know some people say, ‘‘Why should an ambassador get more than 
the Secretary of State?” I personally feel that the answer is that 
the Secretary of State should get more, but that is something I can’t 
argue about before this committee. 

At the present time the Secretary of State is receiving $22,500 and 
a class 1 ambassador is receiving $25,000. As I testified the other 
day, for over 100 years the ambassadors have received more than the 
Secretary of State. I don’t think that an ambassador necessarily 
should receive more than the Secretary of State, but I would hate to 
see the salary scale pulled down simply because the Secret tary of 
State is not getting a liver salary. 

I think your argument that we should use other means than salary 
is something which might very well apply to the Chief Justice or to the 
Associate Justices or to business officials in the country. I don’t 
think $27,500 for class 1 ambassadors is anything we should or need 
be ashamed of. I think it is a proper salary. I think it ought to be 
augmented by allowances. I think the basic salary should be that 
much. 
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If we are going to go into the question of allowances, I should 
point out that allowances are very nebulous. We usually do not know 
what the allowances will be until about August. It depends on what 
Congress does. If the appropriations bill passes in July, a man some- 
times doesn’t know for over a month what his allowances will be. If 
he has a set salary of $27,500, he knows that he will get that salary 
anyway and can plan on that basis. 

Mr. Bentriey. Don’t you believe that if you get a salary increase 
which looks more substantial than it really is that you are going to 
make a harder case for yourself when you come to ask for increased 
allowances? 

Mr. Henverson. | don’t think so. After all, I believe everyone 
knows in the Congress, including the members of the Appropriations 
Committee, that so much of the salary is taken off anyway for taxation 
purposes. 

| think when you see a salary now of $27,500 you know almost 
automatically that the net salary is about $20,000 because of taxation. 

You have asked me to comment and I am commenting. Don’t 
think I want to be argumentative. I defer to your judgement in 
these things. I do want to give my frank comments. 

Chairman RicHarps. That is a quorum call. Let me say to the 
members of the committee that when you go down, I wish you would 
come back. 

Mr. Henperson. | would like to say one more thing. When we 
increase allowances, of course, there is no tax deduction. I think it 
would in the end be more difficult to come up with allowances year 
after year than it would be to obtain in one bill a flat salary increase. 

Chairman Ricnarps. One See Dr. Judd, I just want to tell 
you that Dr. Brady will be here at a quarter of 12. 

Mr. Jupp. I recognize the situ: nica 

Chairman Ricuarps. It had been my intention to bring up this 
other matter. 

Mr. Jupp. If we get in a jam on the floor, we can’t help ourselves. 

Mr. Bentiey. Excuse me. | don’t want to be argumentative 
either, Mr. Henderson. 

As I say, I think this will be a difficult section to get by on the floor. 

My personal feeling is that as long as these high salaries continue, 
and even increase in this respect, it seems to me you are not going to be 
able to make the case for more appropriate allowances, which to me 
would actually make the position more attractive. It has certainly 
been true in the figures you quoted yesterday in connection with these 
other governments. I would like to make that point on the record. 

Mr. Vorys. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bentuey. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. We tried to make that point 10 years ago in this room 
and put in statutory allowances and fight it out on the floor. The 
Department at that time took the view they take now, that they 
wanted flexibility and didn’t want to have statutory allowances. 

Mr. Bentiey. I wonder, Mr. Vorys, in that case if the Department 
still wants the same flexibility they did then. 

Mr. Vorys. They still have it. 

Mr. Bentuey. Do they still want it? 

Mr. Henperson. We would prefer to have the salaries as requested, 
because it would give us a uniform range of salaries. Also we would 
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like to continue to have flexibility so far as possible with regard to 
allowances. 

I may say that we have been giving allowances considerable study. 
We have some new proposals to make to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we hope, this coming year. 

Even as they are, the salaries, say, at $27,500 are not sufficient, and 
the allowances—— 

Mr. Bentiey. That is the point I am trying to make. They are 
insufficient but they seem to be sufficient at first glance. I think you 
are making a very difficult case if you request these increased salaries. 

Mr. Henperson. So far we haven’t discovered that when we 
request allowances the question of salary has entered into it. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Henderson, in talking about the 1300 
figure as compared to the 3900 figure, I want to impress upon you the 
necessity for this committee to have, when it goes to the floor of the 
House, a pretty good picture of what has been done under the integra- 
tion program. 

You have submitted some figures but if you can give us everything 
you have on that, we would like to have it in the record. 

If there is anything you can submit that will give a picture of what 
has been done, it will help, because the tenor of Mr. Hardy’s com- 
ments has been that the integrated fellows have been discriminated 
against in the matter of jobs. I understand the difficulty. I am not 
talking about the case histories and all that. If you can give us a 
picture of how many people have come in, what you have done, I 
would like to have it in this record. You have already provided 
some of that. 

Mr. Henperson. We will be glad to give you a complete report. 
In the meantime, if you would be willing to allow me to do so, I would 
hand you now what we call the lateral entry, summary progress report 
of June 1, from June 1 to 15 of this year, which shows precisely what 
has been done in the integration program. We will augment that 
later by a narrative report. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary, Latrerat Entry PROGRAM 


The summary progress report relating to lateral entry, which is attached, reflects 
an effort extending over almost 2 years to strengthen the Foreign Service officers 
corps and to make the corps more mobile and in turn a more effective instrument 
available to the Secretary of State and the President in the conduct of our inter- 
national relations. 

Of importance but not apparent from the progress report are the following 
facts: 

Several thousand officer-level positions already a part of the table of organiza- 
tion in Washington and overseas were newly designated as ‘Foreign Service.’ 
The civil service, Foreign Service reserve, and staff corps officers who occupied 
these positions have been, under the lateral entry program provisions, invited to 
join the Foreign Service officer corps at a substantially equivalent salary following 
a review of performance data and a comprehensive oral examination by panels 
composed of three senior officers. There was also a provision whereby officers 
on the rolls of the Department and the Foreign Service whose positions were not 
designated ‘‘Foreign Service’ might apply for entry into the Foreign Service 
officer corps. These officers are referred to in the accompanying progress report 
as “‘applicants.”’ 

The positions occupied by the officers found qualified for lateral entry as well 
as those positions encumbered by officers who do not choose to enter the corps or 
who are disqualified by the examination process mentioned above will be filled 
eventually by officers who by joining the Foreign Service have made themselves 
available for assignment anywhere in the world. 
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The lateral entry program is voluntary in nature. Officers who do not join the 
Foreign Service (it is estimated that this number will approximate 600) will remain 
for the time being at least in their present positions. It is planned, however, over 
the years to assign many of them as the interest of the Government dictates to 
‘“non-Foreign Service” positions so that the occupants of Foreign Service positions 
will be available for worldwide service. 

The lateral entry phase of the Wriston program was started in August 1954 with 
the understanding that it would be terminated in 2 years. It will be terminated 
as of August 1, 1956. 

It is estimated that as a result of this program approximately 1,400 civil-service, 
Foreign Service Reserve, and Staff Corps officers will be confirmed and appointed 
as Foreign Service officers. Seven hundred and fifty of these will have come from 
the Foreign Service Reserve and Staff Corps and 650 from civil-service rolls of the 
Department. Of these approximately 150 will be women and approximately 250 
will have been occupants of ‘‘non-Foreign Service’’ positions. 

The 1,193 officers thus far certified for appointment are distributed among the 
various classes as fellows: 


FSO-1 16 | FSO-4_ utttauk + dm tatians Wee 
FSO-2 139 | FSO-5- : a: 
FSO-3 276 | FSO-6__- iy 29 


Lateral entry, summary progress report, June 1-15, 1956 


Incumbents Applicants 
| Grand 
total 
FS Total is FS Total 





To be permenee mh, as amended), Aug. 1, 
1954... .. , 038 5 , 8S ) 24) 394 


Final action completed: 

Certified _ _- 

Declined 

Disapproved: 
Medical. ___- 
Suitability _- 
Overage for class _ -- 
Eligible O-6 only. 


Total 


In process: 
Overage for class (to be reconsidered) -_- 
Pending examination overseas_.- 
Pending physical - - - 
Deferred. . 
Other, that is, with panel, appeals, awaiting 
acceptance, ‘ete 7$ ¢ 170 


Total ; 
Remaining to be processed _- ‘ 12 


Confirmed by Senate _ _- 47 586 1, 060 


Appointments effected - 34 54 977 


Transfers approved by AAB since Aug. 1, 1954 
Departed from United States___ 
Transfer of officers from uverseas posts to the Department since Aug. 1, 1954__- 
40 authority: 
Certified FSO (includes 1 declination subsequent to certification) 
Certified FSR (6 appointed, 9 confirmed, 4 declined) 
FSR appointments have been certified 


1 Includes 8 declinations subsequent to certification. 


Chairman Ricuarps. I do think it would be a little better to 
get it in altogether. Without objection, that will be put in that way. 
Then you have it together and people won’t be jumping from one 
place to another without getting a complete picture. 

What other questions have you to propound to this very distin- 
guished and patient gentleman? 

Mr. Vorys. I have one. 
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Dr. J. L. Morrill, the president of the University of Minnesota, is 
an old friend of mine. He came from Columbus. He wrote me 
concerning the report he made, I believe, to you as a consultant on 
the whole question of exchange of persons in the USIE, ICA, and 
so forth. 

Are any of his recommendations reflected in any of the legislation 
pending before us? 

Mr. Henperson. No. This is the Foreign Service Act rather than 
an act having to do with the organization of the State Department. 

His recommendations are limited to the State Department or the 
State Department and ICA. His recommendations, in brief, were 
that there should be a new assistant secretary appointed in the State 
Department who would coordinate all the international cultural 
exchanges, including the international cultural exchange of the ICA, 
of the State Department and any other group that had that kind of 
exchange. 

His report is being studied now. We have been having conversa- 
tions with other interested agencies. We hope to find an answer 
within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Vorys. That was one of the recommendations. His report 
stressed the need for coordination between the two programs. He 
used the phrase that if you called the cultural program black and the 
economic program white, that there was a gray area in between where 
there was a lot of duplication and one hand didn’t know what the 
other was doing. 

He gave examples such as this: an exchange person from, I think, 
Korea came in to the American Council on Education one day and 
said his interest was social studies under IES; and a week later one 
came from ICA, from Korea, studying the same thing. Apparently 
neither department knew that was taking place. Their fields of 
interest were identical, the le ngth of time was the same, and it involved 
duplication of the services given in Washington. 

It seems to me this is an organization and a personnel matter that 
needs attention just as much as some of these others we are studying. 

Mr. Henperson. We agree. As I say, we are working on it. He 
was invited in because we realized we needed some help. We wanted 
to get some help from the outside, get some suggestions from the out- 
side as to how to meet this problem. He worked with us for about 2 
months in his spare time in preparing this report, and we are making 
the best use of it. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. The gentleman from Ohio has just revealed our common 
attitude on some of these things, including Dr. Morrill. Of course, 
after he got too big and important for Ohio he moved up to Minnesota 
to be the president of our university. 

Mr. Vorys. Ohio’s gift to Minnesota. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman RicHarps. I want to put this in the record. We intend 
to close these hearings and try to do something about this bill begin- 
ning next Tuesday. I want to say this for the record, because I 
won’t be around here much longer to say it. 

I knew something of Mr. Loy Henderson’s record before he came 
back to the United States at a sacrifice to do the difficult job which 
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he now has. I know of no man, and certainly no man who has come 
before this committee, that has by his attitude, his hard work, his 
frankness, his honesty and integrity more strongly convinced this 
committee that he knows what he is talking about. He is doing a 
good job for the United States, and he is fair both to those who are 
already in the Foreign Service and those who have been integrated 
into it. 

I want to commend him for making great progress in one of the 
most difficult tasks any man in any of the departments of this Govern- 
ment has to do. 

I take pleasure in saying that for the record. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you how deeply I 
appreciate what you say. Comments of this kind from someone for 
whom I and the Service have so much respect as we have for you, are 
more than an ample reward to me for any sacrifices I may have made 
in taking over this job. 

It has meant much to me to work with you and the other members 
of the committee. I have never had the opportunity of working 
closely with the Congress, and my admiration for Members of 
Congress as represented by this committee has gone up day by day as I 
find how hard you work on a comparatively thankless task. I know 
when you are talking and working with us you don’t get much credit 
from your constituents. 

Chairman RicHarps. I want you to know that those on either side 
of the table, Democrats and Republicans, have consistently taken the 
attitude that what is best for the United States is what should be done. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to add that I have a feeling of great 
responsibilitv when I appear before this committee. I know that there 
are several thousand members of our Service who are looking to me as 
their representative before this committee. I feel very much at times 
my own shortcomings in being able adequately to represent this group. 
What happens as a result of our hearings here will have a tremendous 
effect upon the morale of our people abroad. I therefore hope that 
out of these hearings there will come some developments which will 
strengthen our Service. I think that the strengthening of our Service 
is in the interest of our country. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one word as a 
former member of that Service. I don’t believe the Service could 
be more adequately represented than by the gentleman before the 
committee. 

Chairman RicHarps. I want to make this one further statement 
about the Foreign Service. I have been over this world on a good 
many study missions. I have been in contact with the Foreign Serv- 
ice here in Washington since I have been here in the performance of 
my duties as a member of this committee. 1 want to say in my opinion 
our Foreign Service is certainly equal to any other foreign service in 
the world, and it is getting better every day. I think it will continue 
to get better. 

Our country has had great responsibility thrust upon it in the last 
decade or two. It hasn’t been easy to build up overnight the kind of 
Service to represent properly the United States throughout the world. 
If every department of our Government had met the challenge as 
our Foreign Service has, I would indeed be gratified. 
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Mrs. Botton. May I add just this: I echo everything you have said 
on that matter. I think we here in this room, most of us, are quite 
aware of the fact that we must have the greatest Foreign Service the 
world has ever seen. 

I don’t mean by that money, but I mean all the things that go to 
make men and women want to serve in it and make it possible for 
them to keep their health, their sanity and their sense of humor. 
We are aware of it. I think one of our great problems is to sell it to 
the Members of the Congress. 

Chairman Ricuarps. | want to say that I think so, and I am going 
to take pleasure saying on the floor what I said here this morning. 

It has been one of the constant endeavors and desires of this com- 
mittee, certainly the overwhelming majority of you, to improve the 
lot of the Foreign Service. I want to say the gentlewoman from Ohio 
has always been in the forefront. She has made a very important 
study of Africa. She has told this committee what these people in 
Africa are up against. 

As chairman I want to direct your attention to the condition of 
some of the people who represent us in Africa. There are posts 
there which are far away from the beaten path, as is the case in other 
places in the world. 

Mrs. Bouron. The Far East has the same problem, the new areas. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Yes. They are doing a job and they are 
unsung. 

Mrs. Boiron. May I interrupt again? I would like to say that I 
hope we are giving Mr. Henderson as a representative of this Depart- 
ment the feeling that this committee is essentially backing the State 
Department to a degree that we have never been able to do before 
because we haven’t had enough good frank discussion and the kind of 
thing we must know if we are going to pass it on. 

I hope he will take back with him to the State Department on every 
occasion a sense that we are working with him rather than trying to be 
critical of the things that are brought to us for judgment. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Jupp. I think in the last 2 years there has been a great improve- 
ment in the Foreign Service abroad, greater than at any previous 
period during the 30 years I have had opportunity at least to observe 
in various parts of the world our Foreign Service. 

I think, in line with what the chairman said, the sudden descent 
upon the Foreign Service of responsibility for handling problems, for 
which there was no precedent, no established pattern, naturally led 
it into all sorts of divisions. There were sincere differences of opinion 
on the best ways to deal with these new and different situations. 

I think those divisions are lessening somewhat in many fields, and 
there is a greater unity of opinion in the Department on them. There 
is, therefore, greater unity in working together to achieve an objective 
when agreed upon. 

When people sincerely felt they ought to take opposite positions, 
then there was cleavage and ineffectiveness and sometimes dragging 
of feet. We are familiar with it. I think there is less of that now. 
I attribute a good deal of it to the work of our Deputy Under Secretary 
here, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Chairman, there was one word you omitted in the fine list of 
words you used to describe Mr. Henderson. I would like to add to 
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that list another, “competence.” I can stand almost anything except 
people who aren’t competent, who can’t deliver, who don’t know what 
it is all about. This man qualifies in that respect as in all the others. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Henderson, you will have somebody 
here on Tuesday? We don’t want to keep you hanging around while 
we are marking up this bill but we will want your advice and that 
of your staff from time to time. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, am I to appear before this com- 
mittee or does this terminate my appearance? 

Chairman Ricuarps. No, sir, except we might call you in while 
we are writing this bill. 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t want to miss the opportunity to tell you on 
behalf of the Foreign Service how deeply the Foreign Service over the 
years appreciates the personal interest you have taken in it and the 
uniform regret that we feel that you are leaving the Congress and that 
this will be your final year here. 

Your figure is so well known in our Service and your interest in the 
Service is so well established that the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House next year meeting without you will not seem the same 
to us. 

On behalf of the Foreign Service, allow me to wish you happiness 
in your retirement. We hope even though you are retired you will 
visit our posts from time to time and not forget about us. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you very much. [ certainly appre- 
ciate what has been said. 

The committee stands adjourned until Tuesday morning at 10 
o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 11:33 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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